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fates. 
REMINISCENCES OF STOURFIELD. 
BY MR, DALE, OF TUCKTON. 
(Concluded fi om p. 26 3) 


About this time Lady Strathmore’s friend and | 
companion’s health began to decline, and continued | 


to do so for some time, which caused 
grief, until her death, when she 
in the Lady Chapel at Christchurch, n 
east window. Her loss, mother said, 
could get over, it seemed to press so heavy on her 
mind. She never seemed happy afterwards, or 
wished to go out. Her only comfort after this 
time seemed placed in the happiness of her 


her gre 
was buried 


+1 
Lue 


she neve! 


daughter, Miss Bowes, who was a splendid rider, | 


and continually took rides on her favourite horses. 
She had two saddle horses, and had great attrac- 
tion for the country people as she rode along. One 
hot day, as she came over Iford Bridge, she 
her horse into the river; the fi were very 
troublesome, and, to get rid of n, the horse 
laid down and attempted to roll tun: 

horse laid on his right side, consequently 
not turn over, as she was on the 
had the use of her hands and feet. Old 
apple, who then occupied the cottage that Hib- 
borne now lives in, said she used her whip very 
sharply about his head and neck ; then the horse 
plunged up, and she held on, dripping wet as she 
was, and the horse took her home to Stourfield at 


tely the 


he could 


Sweet- 





Al bey . 


took 


|and George White were summoned to 


top of him, and | 


full speed. I have heard it was not an unusual 
thing for her to ride ten or twelve miles before 
breakfast, and I never heard of her falling off. 
The splendid manner in which she managed and 
sat her horses was the admiration of all of every 
degree, for «ut that time a good horsewoman was 
looked upon as an independent person, able to go 
anywhere. Not so with those who had to travel 
by carriage. Very often, to get to the same dis- 
tance, one that could ride on horseback across 
country would arrive at the wished for destination 
in a third of the time it would take one who must 
use a carriage. Independent of these attractions 
to the poor, she had another, which is never for- 
gotten by the deserving poor. Lady Strathmore 
supplied her with the means, and her own generous 
heart led her to be liberal as she passed the poor 
man’s door. 

Towards the close of the last century her lady- 
ship, losing her friend and companion, made a will 
that was to annul all previous wills ; as witnesses 
to that my father and mother and George White 
were called in. Shortly after, she began to fail in 
health and spirits, and often talked to mother 
about what she would like to have done when she 
died, as she had that confidence in her, that if 
possible her wishes would be complied with, and 
many presents of &e., were made to 
mother. 

One particular request was that, when she died, 
she might be dressed in one of her court dresses, 


7 
aresses, 


and everything else that was necessary to appear 


at court. One thing more was to be placed at her 
right side in the coffin, and that was a silver trum- 
pet, which was shown to mother, with the place 
where it found. I have heard that 
when the time came for screwing down the coffin 
all her wishes were carried out. She died in 1800, 
The London undertakers came down with hearse 
and three mourning carriages, and a whole staff 


was to be 


of attendants, and took the coffin up to London, 
and I heard that it was placed in Westminster 
after which arrangements were 
made, and the sale took place of the stock, furni- 
ture, &c. Her death caused the release of Mr. 
Bowes, as his confinement was for her life. His 
first attempt on recovering his liberty was to upset 
her will. After some time a trial of the validity 
of the will took place in London, and the witnesses 
to the will had to appear. Father and mother 
their 
testimony respecting the After many days’ 
trying the will was declared valid, and it was 
acted on by the executors of her ladyship. There 
never was a doubt but that she was very strange ; 
and if she was not out of her mind it was a miracle. 
The treatment she received was the most brutal 
I ever heard or read of. I heard that after the 
trial Mr. Bowes was sued by his own lawyers for 
the expenses of the trial, and put into jail for the 


soon 


cive 


will. 
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debt. Be that as it may, it is certain that from 
her great kindnesses to the poor no person could 
be more respected and beloved than Lady Strath- 
more. It was her wish that poor families should 
be liberally supplied with soup two or three times 
a week, and oe kind house steward properly 
attended to these things, and was much beloved 
by the poor for the great interest he took in their 
wants, and seeing them properly supplied. 

It was natural for me, as a child, to be often at 
Stourfield, which was well supplied with fruit, to 
which I was always made welcome in almost any 
quantity, for I was a favourite with the gardener, 
Mr. George White, who was very liberal to my 
dear mother, by Lady Strathmore’s orders. 

I have no doubt some will say, on looking over 
this scrawl, “ How could he know so much about 
this house or family?” I will make this re- 
mark: it was at Stourfield and Pokesdown that 
I spent a great part of my early life, and was 
there with a kind and faithful servant, in whom 
my dear mother had every confidence and I was 
dotingly fond of. We lived in our part of the 
farmhouse at Pokesdown about ten years; she 
died there, consequently that seemed to me asa 
home, and the old people about were always very 
kind to me, Mr. Barnes Pearce, Mrs. Tuck, Betty 
Burt, and John Troke. All the fruit trees round 
about I was supplied with. I was naturally 
attached to these kind people, who were good 
enough to answer all the questions I used to put 
to them, and from their answers to my questions 
have enabled me to write what little I have noted 
down on this subject. 

1801. Sir Henry Harper, Bart., took Stourfield 
House on lease for twenty-one years, and brought 
a fresh establishment, except John Troke, his wife 
and family, who lived at the cottage ever since 
Mr. Bott’s time, and were taken on by Sir Harry. 
I always understood that Sir Harry took Stourfield 
on account of its seclusion, as he was a very shy 
gentleman, and disliked meeting any one, and 
seldom spoke when he did. He wished to make a 
road by which he could drive his carriage on the 
beach. He employed men to cut the road from 
the front gate, nearly in the same line that it now 
is, so far as Captain Lamb’s cottage; then in a 
south direction to the cliff, which took nearly two 
years to complete. In September of the second 
year, he was at Stourfield. One fine day his car- 
riage and horses were taken down the cliff, and 
Sir Harry and his lady rode in their carriage along 
the beach, and were delighted to find they had 
succeeded in making a communication with the 
beach so near their home. Soon after there was a 
change from fine hot weather to wind and wet, 
and from that time to the present no other carriage 
ever went on the beach by Sir Harry’s road, for 
that was the name it went by. 
following was a very rough month, succeeded by a 





The November 


severe and squally winter, and by the followin 
March the foot of the road was washed away ont 
the cliff left perpendicular, about twenty feet high. 
This grieved Sir Harry very much, and he gave up 
all thought of ever making it a carriage road again. 
The part that was washed away he turned into a 
footpath, which he always used himself in going to 
the beach. When he left Stuurfield he gave up 
the lease to Mr. Thomas Wilson, who, according 
to report, was a sergeant in the Guards, who was 
purchased out by the widow of a fishmonger, who 
afterwards became his wife. When they first came 
to Christchurch they took Church Hatch House, 
and lived there a few years until Sir Harry Harper 
left Stourfield, about 1805. They had two daugh- 
ters and one son, who was called Tom, who turned 
out, as his cousin, Miss Wools, of Winchester, told 
me, a miserable reprobate, and brought the family 
into grief by his great extravagance. They all 
left Stourfield about 1809, and I never saw any- 
thing of them for some years. About twelve years 
ago, the eldest daughter came back to Pokesdown 
and took lodgings at Mr. White's, and I believe died 
about two years ago. When they first came, and 
as long as they lived at Stourfield, they kept their 
carriage and pair, with coachman, footman, and 
gardener, and a full staff of servants. He was very 
fond of shooting and fishing, and had boats, dogs, 
&c., to carry out his favourite amusements. He 
was considered to be, and went by the name of, 
Pot Hunter, and as I was often out with him as a 
boy, I know that he was justly entitled to that 
name. The farmers soon got quite annoyed at his 
way of going on, and forbade him to trespass on 
their farms. He had only the shooting over about 
thirty acres, that he rented with the house. Miss 
Wools told me of this, and many other circum- 
stances, when she came to stay for a short time in 
this neighbourhood, and, whilst I was driving her 
about in a carriage, described to me how his 
reprobate son had brought his father to grief and 
poverty. 

When Mrs. Wilson left, Colonel Maxwell took 
the house ready furnished. He had lost one arm 
in the service during the French war. He had a 
brother staying with him at times. They were 
very fast, and soon after they came Robert Heath- 
cote, Esq., bought Boscombe Lodge. They were 
by all report well met, as far as fast living went. 
When I have been in the fields at Stourfield at work, 
we often heard them quite lost sometimes in high 


glee ; at others the reverse, quarrelling, never, that 
I heard, up to fighting pitch. The servants at 


times did not know what to do with him (the 
Colonel). He had one animal that was kept in 
the stables, which was the only thing that he was 
afraid of. This was a wolf, perfectly under com- 


mand of the Colonel’s black servant ; and when 
the Colonel was unmanageable, and would have 
his own way, and abuse them all in the house, 
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Darkey used to run out to the stable, untie the 
chain, bring the wolf into the kitchen, and into the 
passage leading up to the back staircase. The 
man-servant had then no more to do than follow the 
Colonel up to bed. He and his neighbour used to 
make early work of it, sometimes so early as eleven 
o'clock in the morning. He had but few to visit 
him, and his stay at Stourfield was very short, and 
nobody regretted him when he left that I heard of. 

The next person that came to Stourfield was a 
Colonel Parker, who kept a small establishment 
of servants. His accommodation for moving was 
an Irish car, the first I ever saw. They had a 
family of young ladies. Their time was short at 
Stourfield. They left, and went to reside at Nea 
House. Stourfield was for a time unoccupied, 
about 1812. For the salmon fishing season, that 
is, from the beginning of June to the 20th of 
October, it was occupied by Lord Bolingbroke, his 
lady, two sons, and a priest as one of the house- 
hold, with a governess and a staff of servants. 
During the mackerel fishing season we often met 
on the beach. Her ladyship* was very stout, 
which caused her some little difficulty in getting 
up the road at Mount Misery. Many times his 
lordship has laughed heartily to see me, with a 
rope round my shoulders and chest, pulling her up 
the road and over the cliff. It was quite sport for 
the sons and governess and others that were looking 
on. His lordship had quite as much as he could 
do to get himself up without assistance, he left 
her to others. Sometimes I was afraid I should 
make a mistake, and go down by the run, but 
fortunately we escaped. She often asked me many 
questions about our locality as a matter of course, 
without putting me at that distance which 
many others would have, and no doubt I ought to 
have, done. We often held long converse about 
the beauties that I fancied I could see, and I soon 
opened my mind pretty freely. She asked me 
one day how long I had resided here, and where 
I was born. I told her I was born here, and my 
father was born at Holdenhurst, close by here. 
“That,” she said, “is the place I have read of, 
where the strongest men in England are to be 
found. I should like to go there.” I told her she 
would find the old men much stronger than the 
young. 

About two years after, Stourfield was occupied 
by the Earl of Guilford. I believe he had the 
living of St. Cross, near Winchester, a living quite 
equal to some of the bishoprics.* He stayed the 





[* This lady was the widow of Baron Hompesch, and 
the second wife of George, third Viscount Bolingbroke, 
who died 1824; the Viscountess in ee 

(* For forty years the Rev. Earl Guilford was Master 
of St. Cross. The income derived from the old hospital 
was enormous. The Earl employed a chaplain at 80/. 
a year, and compelled him to pay rent for his residence. 
In Parliament and in courts of law the Earl was 


attacked, but all account of revenue was refused, on the | eighty-nine.] 





summer. From that time it was unoccupied for a 
few years, and got out of order, Mr. Harding, a 
West Indian planter, took it next, and put it into 
perfect repair, and lived there, until slavery was 
abolished, and he was obliged to break up his 
establishment, and left. It was shut up, that is 
to say it was empty, and John Troke, the gar- 
dener, lived at the cottage, and occupied the 
garden, rent free. 

It was then taken by John Corney Oliver, Esq., 
who had just married Mr. Park’s daughter. Soon 
after they came nothing less than four greys, with 
carriage, quite in the old four-in-hand style, was 
seen going out and returning to Stourfield. Across 
the park, below the belt, is four acres (sic) to 
Pokesdown Lane. <A very unaccountable circum- 
stance took place one night. The carriage, horses, 
and coachman were in Christchurch, standing at 
Mr. Oliver’s father’s door, and, for some cause, the 
coachman was off his box, and the family were in 
the house. Suddenly the horses started off. The 
road was over Iford Bridge and Pokesdown Lane 
to the front entrance to the house. They stopped 
long enough to put down the ladies, then turned 
round, and up the back way to the stables, and 
stopped there until some of the servants came to 
them, without doing any damage whatever to any- 
thing. It was a difficult road to turn in the day- 
time, with a good coachman, and shows what 
instinct animals possess. 

Mr. Oliver rented Stourfield farm at the same 
time with the house, and occupied them a few 
years. I think he gave the farm and all up in 
1836, and left the county and went into Bucks, 
and when I last heard of him the four-in-hand had 
vanished with many other things... . . It isa 
very old remark that has been made in this county, 
that ill-gotten wealth is very slippery and cannot 
be held. It was made from this being a great 
smuggling place, and from what I know of that 
class during the last sixty years it has been verified 
but with few exceptions. 

After this, no one occupied the house for some 
time. Lieut. Johnson, of the 10th Native Bombay 
Regiment, was there some little time, and, unfor- 
tunately for myself and many others, started off 
for India, leaving many of his debts behind him. 
It was not occupied again until it was purchased 
and improved and occupied by that honoured and 
respected husband, and father of the present 
owners, who I hope may live to enjoy it for many 
years after I am no more. DALE. 

Sy venerable Mr. Dale’s narrative throws consider- 
able light on a hitherto unknown portion of the cele- 


ground that St. Cross was a parish as well as a hospital, 
and that the Rev. Earl had never been canonically in- 
ducted as rector. In the end Parliament and law courts 
were too strong for him, and in 1850 he “resigned.” He 
had then saved enough to pay off all the mortgages on 
his ancestral estates in Kent. He died in 1861, aged 
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brated Lady Strathmore’s life. She had the fortune, or 
misfortune, to be the great Durham heiress, Miss 
Bowes, and to be an object for the pursuit of fortune- 
hunters. In 1762, Mrs. Montagu (A Lady of the Last 
Century, p. 110) writes :—“ Report says the Prince of 
Mecklenburg, a very pretty man, with an agreeable 
person, has fallen desperately in love with Miss Bowes, 
—a prudent passion ; and the girl has no ambition if she 
does not choose to be a Princess. I fancy, should she 
become such, he would be richer than the Duke his elder 
brother.” She, however, became a Countess. The Earl 
of Strathmore married Mary Bowes, and took her name, 
in 1767. They had three sons and two daughters. The 
married life was not a happy one. The rich and way- 
ward beauty was eccentric in her manner. But some of 
this eccentricity is said to have been owing to a fright, 
which totally unnerved her, on an occasion when she 
rushed between her husband and another gentleman 
who were fighting with swords, and the husband was 
stabbed as she held himin her arms. The Earl died in 
1776; soon after, Mrs. Delany, in a note to Mrs. Bos- 
cawen, says :—" Yesterday I was told by a lady that she 
had met Lady Strathmore, with servants still in mourn- 
ing, but wearing white favours in their hats, as at a 
wedding ; also, that in the chaise with her sat an. ill- 
looking man ; from whence inference was made that she 
was married to some Italian.” Whatever was her inten- 
tion, an Irish fortune-hunter, one Anthony Stoney, mar- 
ried the heiress in January, 1777, at St. James’s, West- 
minster, and added Lowes to the end of his other 
names. This union was altogether a wretched one. In 
the first year Steney-Bowes sold 5,000/. a year of his 
wife's income for her life to procure himself 40,000/. 
“T believe,” says Mrs. Montagu (p. 223), “ this gentleman 
will avenge the wrongs Lord Strathmore suffered from 
her ladyship.” The poor rich heiress defended her own, 
but Bowes treated her with cruelty and tried to prove 
she was mad, and he endeavoured to get the control of 
her property. The next step taken by her is recorded 
by Walpole, in 1785, who calls her the “veteran mad- 
woman,” and writes to Lady Ossory :—‘‘ The news of my 
coffee-house since I began my letter is that Lady Strath- 
more eloped last night, taking her two maids with her, 
but no swain is talked of.” We owe to Farmer Dale the 
knowledge that she took refuge at secluded Stourfield to 
escape her husband's cruel persecution. 

She there commenced a suit for divorce, which Bowes 
resisted, partly on the ground that, though she was 
induced by a stratagem to marry him, he was fraudu- 
lently kept unaware that her property was settled on 
herself (but he knew that she had intended to marry 
another man). Lord Chancellor Thurlow (in 1789) gave 
judgment by establishing the settlement against her 
husband, adding, in his rough way, “ As to the morality 
of the transaction I shall say nothing. They seem to 
have been pretty well matched. Marriage in general 
seems to have been Lady Strathmore’s object; she was 
disposed to marry anybody, so that, at the same time, 
she might keep her fortune to herself. But the question 
is, has there been a fraud upon the husband? It is im- 
possible for a man marrying in the manner Bowes did 
to come into Equity and talk of fraud.” She showed 
wit, rather than lack of it, in preserving control over her 
own fortune; and Thurlow’s judgment enabled her to 
live in peace, with some of the children of her first 
marriage, at Stourfield. Farmer Dale is right as to 
Westminster Abbey. We learn from Col. Chester's noble 
work on the Abbey registers that the body of the 
Countess of Strathmore was deposited in the South Cross 
on May 10,1800. Her husband, Stoney-Bowes, died in 
the Rules of the King’s Bench in 1810, where, according 
to the journals of the day, he had been detained over 





twenty years, at the instance of the Countess and her 
representatives. In 1785 Walpole called her “the 
veteran madwoman,” but when she died in 1800 she was 
only fifty-two years of age! The silver trumpet at her 
right hand is mute, but she has it ready, says local tradi- 
tion, to answer the first blast pealed by the Angel of the 


Resurrection. ] : 
[See p. 300 for further particulars. ] 


A NEW WORK ON MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(Concluded from p. 242.) 

M. Chantelauze’s volume consists of two distinct 
parts. We have first the author's commentary on 
3ourgoing’s journal, and then the journal itself, 
which must be read in connexion with the narra- 
tive of Sir Amyas Paulet. But if we would under- 
stand fully the value of these documents, and see 
how they affect the trial and execution of Mary 
Stuart, it is absolutely necessary that we should, 
in the first instance, become acquainted with the 
causes which led to the Queen’s captivity, and 
with the several plots organized for the purpose of 
accomplishing her deliverance. This M. Chante- 
lauze enables us to do in his introductory essay. 
He has studied thoroughly all the works published 
on Elizabeth’s victim, beginning with the volu- 
minous collection of despatches for which we are 
indebted to Prince Alexander Labanoff, and ending 
with the letter-books of Sir Amyas Paulet, edited 
two years ago by Father Morris. One of the most 
remarkable circumstances in the whole course of 
this painful history is undoubtedly the impudent, 
and often clumsy, manner in which documents 
were forged, altered, or suppressed, just as it suited 
the convenience of interested parties. A singular 
case is supplied by a letter on which M. Chante- 
lauze comments, and which M. Hosack had already 
noticed in his learned and exhaustive work, Mary, 
Queen of Scots, and her Accusers. This letter 
purports to be from the pen of Babington himself; 
and it informs Mary that a plot has been made 
against the Queen of England, alluding to the plot 
as to a fact with which the prisoner was well ac- 
quainted, and to the death of Elizabeth as to a 
catastrophe respecting which the bare mention was 
more than sufficient. We need not follow M. 
Chantelauze through the details he gives to show 
that Babington’s epistle, if not forged from be- 
ginning to end, was certainly altered by Gifford, 
Gregory, or Philipps. The copy produced during 
the course of the trial was amongst Walsingham’s 
papers, and is open, therefore, to the strongest 
suspicion. If anything can be urged more specially 
to prove how conscious Elizabeth’s agents were of 
the weakness of the charges they brought forward 
against Mary, it is certainly the frequency of the 
endeavours they made to compel her, so to say, to 
criminate herself. This mean course of action is 
illustrated in Bourgoing’s diary, which gives us 
for the first time a narrative of the journey from 
Tixall to Fotheringay. Mary was afraid lest an 
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attempt should be made upon her life during the 
expedition ; and she accordingly sat in the carriage 
lent to her by the French ambassador with her 
back to the horses, in order that she might the 
more readily communicate with the driver, and 
also be on her guard against any sudden attack of 
the detachment of troops ordered to accompany 
her. 


The melancholy procession had to spend the | 


first night at Burton, and there it was that Gorge, 
whom Walsingham had directed to arrest Mary’s 
two secretaries, Nau and Curle, endeavoured to 
take advantage of the Queen’s fatigue and dis- 
couragement for the purpose of wresting from her 
a confession that she had connived at Babington’s 
conspiracy. His efforts, however, were utterly 
wasted. Mary did not seek to deny having ap- 
pealed for assistance and protection to the Catholic 
sovereigns in Europe, but she positively and firmly 
declared that she never encouraged Babington in his 
scheme for the death of the Queen of England. As 
a general remark on Bourgoing’s journal, I may 
observe that there alone we find in all their detail 
Mary’s answers to her accusers during the whole 
course of the trial ; the documents published under 
the influence of the prosecution either suppress 
them or are satisfied with giving a very brief sum- 
mary, as if these answers were quite unimportant, 
and of such a character that they could in no wise 
invalidate the serious charges produced by Wal- 
singham and Burghley. For instance, a great deal 
of stress was laid upon the evidence of Mary’s 
secretaries, Nau and Curle. ‘ Why,” answered the 
Queen, “‘are not these two men examined in my 
presence! They, at any rate, are still alive ; and 
if my enemies were certain of obtaining from them 
a confirmation of their pretended avowals, they 
would undoubtedly have brought them here.” M. 
Chantelauze goes on commenting on this part of 
the prisonet’s defence, which fills two pages of his 
book, and is not so much as alluded to by the 
writers on the English side. Nau’s confession was 
placed before Mary, but she refused to acknowledge 
it as genuine. “Je vois bien,” said she, “que 
méme il n’a pas écrit et signé comme il a coutume 
de le faire, 4 supposer, comme vous l’affirmez tous, 
qwil ait écrit de sa main.” 

That Bourgoing alone should have reported so 
important am episode of the trial proves clearly 
that the declarations of Nau and Curle, such as 


they were produced at Fotheringay, had been altered | 


by Philipps, and that the case for the prosecution 
would have been thoroughly ruined if the two 
secretaries had appeared in court. On the second 


day, Burghley undertook alone the management | 
of the trial, probably because he was dissatisfied | 


with the bungling clumsiness of Bromley, Hatton, 
the Lord Treasurer, and the Queen’s Serjeant. It 
will strike the reader of Bourgoing’s journal that 





the examination during the first day, the French 
physician uniformly gives Mary’s speeches ver- 
batim, whereas the report published by Burghley’s 
authority in the State Trials always abridges them, 
making use of the third person. All the particu- 
lars supplied with reference to the conclusion of the 
case are completely inédits, and it is not too much 
to say that two thirds, at least, of the journal for 
which we are indebted to M. Chantelauze’s re- 


| searches contain rectifications, additions, and dis- 


closures most damaging to the theories put forward 
respecting the Queen of Scots by Messrs. Froude 
and Mignet. 

The perfect agreement reigning throughout 
between Bourgoing’s narrative and the letter-books 
of Sir Amyas Paulet is another fact which should 
not be lost sight of ; and, before bringing this no- 
tice to a close, I am bound to affirm that the 
volume reviewed must henceforth be taken into 
serious account by all those who are interested in 
the romantic history of Elizabeth’s unfortunate 
victim. GusTAvE Masson. 

Harrow on the Hill. 





PuiLoLocicaAL Errors.—For a long time it 
was possible to write in the most incorrect manner 
upon Slavonic subjects without such statements 
being challenged. There has latterly, however, 
been a faint struggle for greater accuracy, and I 
was therefore the more surprised to find the follow- 
ing curious mistakes (which I select among several 
others) in the July number of Fraser, with which 
I have just met, and which contains an article (able 
in other respects) on Austria and Turkey. 

1. The writer tells us, somewhat ec cathedré, that 
the Slovakian language bears the greatest resem- 
blance to the Old Church Slavonic. This opinion 
has long since been utterly exploded. The autho- 
rities on the subject are divided into two parties— 
those, as Schleicher and Leskien, who consider it 
to be Old Bulgarian, and those, as Miklosich and 
Kopitar, who hold it to have been Old Slovenish. 





2. It is insinuated that Jungmann forged the 
“Koniginhof MS.” In the first place this MS. 
was discovered by Hanka in 1817, who has re- 
peatedly been accused of having fabricated it ; but 
the attacks have been well repelled in a masterly 
vindication by the Brothers Jirecek. It was the 
Griinberger (Zelenohorsky) MS. that Jungmann 
was alleged to have forged, and Dobrowsky insinu- 
ated something of the kind. This is an accusation 
which no one believes now. 

3. The writer evidently thinks that Schafarik 
and Palacky wrote only in German. Does he not 
know that the History of Bohemia and the 
| Slavonic Antiquities were both published in Cech? 

4. What is his warrant for calling Jungmann a 
|German? He was born in Bohemia, and wrote 


in this part of the affair, as well as in the course of | his celebrated History of Cech Literature in the 
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national language. As regards his name, nothing 
is proved by it, as we know it was the custom in 
the days of their persecution for the Bohemians to 
Germanize their names, just as Irishmen removed 
the Mac and O. They are now again turning 
them into Cech. 

5. What does he mean by speaking of Bohemian 
literature as if it were created this century? Does 
he not know that up to the end of the sixteenth 
century the Bohemians had a fairly copious litera- 
ture? He has clearly never heard of Hus, Stitny, 
and Hajek, to say nothing of others. 

6. The writer’s orthography is amazing. He 
tells us he spells the words to adapt them to 
English pronunciation ; but would “ Purkynji” 
help us to the name of that distinguished man of 
science? And what, in the name of everything 
Slavonic, is “ Gaglonitic” (sic)? These are only 
a few examples ; one more must suffice. What 
are we to say of such a form as (zeck, which is 
neither Polish, German, nor Bohemian, but looks 
like a mixture of all three, and certainly would not 
assist an Englishman to the right pronunciation ? 

W. R. Morritt. 


Tue “Breecues Biste” anp CnHavucer.—I 
have never seen it noticed that the word used by 
the Genevan translators to express the garments 
made by Adam and Eve was used long before by 
Chaucer for the same purpose. Thus, in The 
Persones Tale:— 

“ And whan they knewe that they were naked, they 


sowed of a fig-tree leves in maner of breches,” &c. Edit. 
1775, vol. iii. p. 171. 
E. E. A. 
“Expuicit.".—A term much used in ancient 


MSS. is an abbreviation of the word Evplicitus 
(liber) ; that is to say, a book finished, examined 
and reviewed to the end. These books or MSS. 
were rolls of parchment which were unfolded while 
being read, and when the roll was unfolded to the 
end, the word explicitus was seen. This is clearly 
shown by this epigram of Martial, xi. 107 :— 
“ Explicitum nobis usque ad sua coraua librum, 
Et quasi perlectum, Septitiane, refers,” 
and by this other, A pophor., lib. xiv. :— 
* Versibus explicitum est omne duobus opus.” 
The above I find in Huetiana, Amsterdam, 1723, 
p. 138, lxi. 
J. Le Bourituier. 
Cincinnati, U.S. 


New Worps.—It is well to note new words 
when they spring > I never before met with 
suicide used as a verb, and hope I may never come 
across it again. Did the writer of the following 
passage in the Spectator invent it !— 

“ The Sultan is still incapable of giving ordera, but as 
the Divan cannot pass over the next heir without pro- 
voking armed insurrection, and as it is difficult to suicide 
him...... "—Aug. 12, 1876, p. 997. 








Dr. Whewell, it seems, used the word fidology, 
which, it is to be hoped, has not yet got into the 
dictionaries. In 1856 he said, in a letter to Prof. 
J. D. Forbes, “I look upon it as my great achieve- 
ment in tidology.” 

It is pleasant to find his biographer stating that 
not even the authority of the late Master of Trinity 
can reconcile him to this “ barbarous compound ” 
(Will. Whewell, an Account of his Writings, by 
I. Todhunter, vol. i. pp. 79, 86). 

In another place Whewell uses the good old 
local word shippen. He says, writing to the Rev. 
R. Jones, in 1829, from Realp, that his sleeping 
room was “over a shippen filled with pigs.” The 
editor tells us that “ shippen is a Lancashire word 
for a cow-house ” (ii. 103), A CO ¥. 


“Tne Harmonious Briacksmirn.” —If the 
following quotation be accurately quoted from 
Chaucer's Vreme, we have to go much further back 
than Handel for one theory concerning his famous 
tune. For, according to this verse, it was 

“ Lamech’s son Tubal 
That found out first the Arte of Song : 
For, as his Brother’s Hammers rong 
Upon his Anvelt up and down, 
Thereof he took the firste rown.” 
QUIVIS. 


Francis I. at Pavia.—In a contemporary 
article on Francis L., I note the survival of a super- 
stition which I had believed long since dead. The 
monarch is popularly supposed to have written to 
his mother, “ Madame, tout est perdu fors l’honneur.” 
What he did write was, “ Madame, pour vous faire 
savoir comme se porte le reste de mon infortune de 
toutes choses ne m’est demeuré que Uhonneur et la 
vie, qui est sauvé,” &c. Martin quotes the letter, 
Hist. de France, ed. 1860, tom. viii. pp. 67, 68. 

Louis W. Moytacnoy. 

Cheltenham. 


Fotx-Lore : Werewour.—Mr. Tylor, in his 
Primitive Culture, i. p. 283, mentions that the 
Danes still know a man who is a werewolf by his 
eyebrows meeting, and thus resembling a buttertly, 
the familiar type of the soul ready to fly off and 
enter some other body. Now, on the other hand, 
in the south of England it is currently said, “ It 
is good to have meeting eyebrows, ygu will never 
have trouble.” Wituiam GeorGe Back. 


Harvest Home Cry.—In Herefordshire the har- 
vest home cry is, “I have her; what have you? 
A mare, a mare.” In Cornwall the cry is, “I have 
her; what have you? A neck, a neck”; and the 
bunch of wheat, profusely decorated, is hung up in 
the farmer’s kitchen. W. T. Hyarr. 
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Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Dr. Jonnstone And Lorp Lyrtrettoy.—In 
Mr. Frost’s recently published (Tinsley Brothers, 
1876) Life of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton, mention is 
made of Dr. Johnstone. At p. 264 is printed an 
extract from a letter of his lordship’s to an unnamed 
friend commenting upon the suicide of John Damer. 
Lord Lyttelton says to his correspondent :— 

“When you are here, I will amuse you with a pamphlet 
which ... is a complete physical or rather anatomical 
reply to those who d fend the right of self-murder. It 
isa treatise on the Ganglions of the Nerves, by a Dr. 
Johnstone, a physician in my neighbourhood. It is 
written with the pen of a scholar, and possesses through- 
out a most perspicuous ingenuity. This gentleman 
attended my father in his last illness, and was not only 
his physician but his confessor.” 

I strongly suspect this Dr. Johnstone to be 
Dr. James Johnstone, of Annan, in Scotland, who 
settled in Worcester and died there, circa 1802. 
Allibone mentions that he “ published a number 
of valuable professional works, in Phil. Trans., 
Med. Com., and Memoirs Med., 1758-99. Among 
his works is Histor. Dissert. on the Malignant 
Epidemic Fever of 1795.” I can, however, find no 
mention of the treatise which affected the pro- 
fligate man of talent so powerfully. Can any of 
your readers help me to get tidings of it? Some 
benevolent contributor in the neighbourhood of 
Bloomsbury might turn it up in half an hour at the 
British Museum, and note date, place, and form of 
publication. We have only 100,000 volumes in 
our twenty-three-years-old library, and the Gan- 
glions of the Nerves is not among them. 

Marcus CLARKE. 

The Public Library, Melbourne, Victoria. 


St. Austin’s Stone.—At the head of Drewton 
Vale, a picturesque and secluded valley among the 
Yorkshire Wolds, near South Cave, is a bold, pro- 
jecting, pulpit-like rock, which bears the name of 
St. Austin’s Stone. Can you give me any explana- 
tion of this name, and say whether there is any 
tradition attaching to the stone? Godmunding- 
ham, the scene of King Edwin’s conversion by 
Paulinus, is within a few miles of the spot, but 
that event did not, if I remember aright, take place 
until after the death of St. Augustine. Can the 
name “ Drewton ” contain any allusion to Druidical 
worship? (Conf. Stanton Drew, Somerset, where 
« cromlech still exists.) mB. F- 


“ Like Jack RoBinsoN BETWEEN TWO LOOKING- 
GLASSES, AND A SERIES OF JACK ROBINSONS IN 
SACULA S£CULORUM.”-—Somewhere in Coleridge’s 
prose works the above expression occurs. Who is 
Jack Robinson supposed to have been, and what 





is the meaning of the allusion to him in this pas- 
? > 


sage ? g. Kt. 


Pror. Witson’s Essays.—In the four volumes 
of Essays Criticrl and Imaginative, which I take 
to be the complete edition of the collected essays 
of Christopher North, I can find no article on 
Spenser. Yet some speak of. this as the critic’s 
masterpiece. Can there be any confusion between 
the real fourth volume of the essays, and that on 
“Homer and his Translators,” which constitutes 
the fourth in my edition? The latter used to be 
advertised in a separate volume. Kir. 


IreToN THE Recicipe.—Is there any record of 
the dates of the births and deaths of the five chil- 
dren of Henry Ireton, the regicide? What was 
the name of his youngest daughter, who is said to 
have married a merchant of Yarmouth named 


Carter ? AE. L. L. 


“ Ac TOT ITT LIB TAT VOCAT VEL NUNCUPAT P’ 
Nomen DE ImpLement.”—In a grant from the 
Duchy of Lancaster, dated 12 Car. IL, I find as 
above. Can you tell me where I can find any 
account of the rights and privileges comprised 
under the name of “ Implement,” and especially if 
it would give the right of appointing a coroner? 


C. 


Witiiam Cromwe tt, 1786.—Can any of your 
readers tell me how to find out who was the father 
of the William Cromwell who is named in the 
following certificate, which I now have lying before 
me ?— 

“ William Cromwell, of London, Mason, was admitted 
into the Freedom aforesaid and sworn in the Mayoralty 
of Thomas Wright, Eeq., Mayor, and John Wilkes, Esq., 
Chamberlain, and is entered in the book signed with the 
letter A relating to the Purchase of Freedoms and the 
Admissions of Freemen (to wit) the 4th day of April, in 
the 26th year of the reign of King George the Third, 
and in the year 1786.” 

The above certificate is written upon parchment, 
and bears in the margin the initials of the notorious 
John Wilkes. 

I cannot find in Noble’s Memoirs the name of a 
William Cromwell alive after 1772; but was 
Noble able to trace from his rectory of Barming, 
in Kent, all the members of the family whose 
memoirs he professed to write ! J. G. C. 

St. Mark's Colleze, Chelsea. 


Marpen Assize.—I recently came across an ex- 
tract from a magazine of 1732, noticing a maiden 
assize, whereat the judges received white gloves, as 
no capital sentence had been pronounced, though 
three prisoners were pom to transportation. 
Being under the impression that a maiden assize 
was and is so called in the total absence of 
prisoners, I should be glad to know how the fact 
stands. Were the present practice that of 150 
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years back, as above given, it would be 
the glove trade. Z 
Shinfield Grove. 


good for 


M. 


Tue “ Jenap.”—A popular newspaper, Sept. 15, 
1876, says: “When that city [Constantinople] 
ceases to be the Sultan’s, Asia will only ask who 
holds it, to decide whether Islam shall cry the 
‘jehad’ from Kashgar to Algeria.” What is the 
“jehad,” and what the mode of proclaiming it? 
How is the word pronounced ? 

Joun Microwocrs. 


Co1ns.—I should be glad to receive a notice of 
any coins struck during the reigns of Wiliiam L, 
William II., Henry I., Stephen, Henry II., and 
Henry III., in England, which are not mentioned 
by Hawkins, Ruding, Snelling, Akerman, or in 
the Numismatic Chronicle to 1874. I am pre- 
paring for issue a catalogue of the coins of these 
reigns. J. Hewry. 

Devonshire Street, W.C. 


THE LAST OF CERTAIN Witp AniMALs 1n Enc- 
LAND.—I am trying to get information about the 
date of the disappearance of certain wild animals 
in England. When were the last wolves killed ? 
They certainly existed on the borders of Wales in 
Edward I.’s reign. Also, when did the red deer 
disappear from the Surrey heaths? H. E. M. 


CANDLES : RACK-RENTS. 

**Some waresin England are usually set to sale by the 
candle.” —Sermon, temp. 1644. 

“That he is seized of an...estate (in expectancie) of 
and in the third parte of the Lordshipp of Bolton, lyinge 
and being in the countie of Lancaster, being most candle 
and rack rents, and but 33 acres of landes of the yearlie 
value before these troubles, 22" 16° 9'."—List of the 
Property of Orlando Bridgeman, of Chester, Nov. 21, 
1644. 

What is the explanation of these terms ? 


J. E. B. 


ETON, Bart.—lIs there any 
of Sir Thomas Littleton, 
Milborough, in Shropshire, 
who died s.p. 1709? Sir Thomas was the third 
baronet, and Speaker of the House of Commons 
in the reign of Queen Anne. Hvsert Smiru. 


Srr Tuomas Litt. 
portrait or engraving 
Bart., of Stoke Saint 


ArmoriAL Beartnes.—In the windows of a 
church, the date of the erection of which is un- 
known, but which was pulled down in 1792, were, 
according to Dr. Whittaker, the following arms :— 
1, Vaux quartering Dacre,* viz. 1 and 4, chequy, 
gules and or ; 2 and 3, gu. three escallops arg. ; 
2. Dacre impaling ——, viz. gules, three escallops 
ar., imp. arg. three water bougets sable ; 3. ——, viz. 
arg. a griffin salient, sable ; 4. - impaling Dacre, 
viz. lozengy, argent and sable, impaling gu. three 





* The Dacres were Lords of the Manor and patrons of 
the advowson. 


escallops ar. On two of the bells in the same 
church, and which still exist, are the names 
“ Johannes ” and “ Petre,” with the letters “ sce” 
or “sic,” and a shield bearing the initials “T. B.,” 
with the figure of a bell beneath, and an illegible 
device. Will some one kindly fill up the blanks 
in the list of the bearers of the above arms, and 
inform me what bell-founder used the device de- 
scribed as his mark ? RosPear. 
“TrISTRAM SHanDy.”—Somewhere I once met 
with the assertion that the above work of Sterne’s 
was not original. Where can I have seen it ! 
H. Foros. 


3URIAL IN WooLLeN.—V’. Pope, Moral Essays, 

i, 246 ; compare Iter Boreale, with large Additions 
of several other Poems, &c., the author R. Wild, 
D.D., London, 1670, 12mo., p. 118 :— 
** Maist thou next send me what is worth thy Pen, 

May I have brains to answer it agen, 

May all that are of such good wishes su/len, 

Live till their good Friends bury them in Woolle 


What was the origin of this expression? Ca 
we connect it with Beatrice’s exclamation 

“ Lord, I could not endure a husband with a beard oa 
his face ; I had rather lie in the woollen” (Mwch Ado, 
ii. 1, 33). 


n 


H. LittLepate. 
Trinity College, Dublin. 


[Burial in woollen, see “ N. & Q.,” passim.] 


PREMONSTRATENSIANS.—Will any one favour 
me with information relative to the above order! 
There was anciently at Great Parndon, Essex, a 
convent for canons with this designation. 


W. T. Hyatt. 


IRELAND AND Barsapoes.—I have noticed that 
West Indians (especially Barbadians) use certain 
words and phrases one never hears in England, but 
which are commonly heard in Ireland. Is this, 
partly at least, the result of the extensive trans- 
plantation of the Anglo-Irish to Barbadoes by 
Cromwell in the seventeenth century ! 

M. A. H. 


Guitp or THE Hoty Guost, BasincsToKE.— 
It is stated in “Scenes from the Life of Latimer,’ 
in the Sunday at Home for 1869, that the chapel 
of this guild was one of many places to which pil- 
grimages were made. But, unless there was 4 
building previous to the one of which I speak, 
which seems probable, I am inclined to think with 
Loggon, who, in his History of the Guild o1 
Brotherhood of the Holy Ghost, in the Chapel of the 
Holy Ghost, near Basingstoke, in Hampshire (1742), 
states that this tradition is without foundation, the 
chapel “ having been built so late as in the reign 
of Henry VIII., the reign wherein the Reformation 
| began.” But as I am anxious to know as much as 
| possible of this institution, and the earlier building 
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(if any), I write this in the hope that some reader | 


of “N. & Q.” can give me some information. I 
am also anxious for information respecting the hos- 
pital founded by Walter de Merton in the reign of 
Henry IIIL., some time previous to A.D. 1268. 

H. G. C. 


Basingstoke. 


James Dopp, Actror.—Can any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” direct me to any book giving an 
account of the life and parentage of one James 
Dodd, an actor, who lived from about 1730 to 
1800, and was the father of the Rev. James 
Dodd, a Master of Westminster School, who died 
1820? The Rev. Mr. Lucas Collins, in his 
notice of the Public Schools of England, mentions 
James Dodd the actor as having been educated at 
Holborn. His parentage and any particulars con- 
cerning the same are desired by a descendant. 

IT. 


“ JACK AND THE BeansTatk.”—Where shall I 
see this child’s tale in its earliest English form? 


a. @: ¥, 


Arms oF Rowe Famity.—Poinz (1795) quotes 
these, “‘ Azure, three holy lambs or,” whereas Burke 
quotes, “ Gules, three holy lambs argent” ; again, 
Cussans describes them as “A beehive beset with 
bees promiscuously volant.” Which is correct ? 
Is this family of Yorkshire origin? and, if so, from 
which part and from what does it derive its name? 
Any particulars would much oblige. ARRow. 


Harp Frost 1x Iretanp.—What is the exact 
date of what is known in Ireland as the “ year of 
the hard frost ”? IDONEA. 


Disser : Dissie: Dipper —Such are the names 
applied variously to the simple instrument used 
for the purpose of transplanting seedling vegetable 
and flowering plants, &c., and after which the pars- 
nep, or Pastinaca (derived from pastinum), is 
named, the latter signifying a “ forked planting 
tool.” But why “forked,” as the parsnep is not 
generally so? Admittedly a dibber has several 
dibbles or branch planters upon it, but wherefore 
the use also of the term “dipper”? 

Witiram Ear.ey. 


OryitHoLocicaL Socrery.—Is there any such 
society now in London? If not, when did it cease 
to exist? The water-fowl in St. James’s Park are 
said to have belonged to this society by Smith, i 
his Streets of London, i. 101, and , Meer ert 
repeats it without acknowledgment There is no 
such society in the present London Directory, 
under head of “ Learned and Scientific.” 

C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Cock-crowixc.—The other day some friends of 
mine drove over to a farmhouse on the borders 


of Shropshire and Montgomeryshire, and were 
welcomed at the door by the farmer’s wife, who 
laughingly said, “I have just been telling the 
cocks not to crow, because we did not want visitors 
until after harvest.” I want to know whether 
much crowing on their part is considered to be a 
si om of the advent of strangers in other places 
besides the one named. A. R. 
Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


“ SANGAREDE.”-——What is the meaning of this 
word? It appears in an old will, dated 1572. 
We 





VisITATION OF CrossBILLS IN 1595: MS. 
| Wantep.—In Wats’s edition of the Liber Addi- 
| tamentorum of Matthew Paris (London, 1640, 
p. 263) is an account in Latin of a visitation of the 
curious birds known as crossbills to England in 
1593, from a MS. supplied to the editor by Sir 
Roger Twysden. Bewick (Brit. Birds, i. p. 155, 
ed. 1826) published an English translation of this, 
and afterwards Yarrell gave what seems to bea 
copy of the original MS. (also in English), with 
which he says he was “favoured by the Rev. L. B. 
Larking, of Ryarsh Vicarage, near Maidstone.” 
I shall be greatly obliged to any one who will 
give me information whereby I may be enabled-to 
see this MS. if it is still in existence (as is most 
probably the case), so as to collate the printed ver- 
sion with it, and, if possible, ascertain its date. 

ALFRED NEwrTon. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


FatHers CampiaAN AND Hott.—I should be 
glad to know the place of birth and parentage of 
Fathers Campian and Holt, who were actively em- 
ployed in England and Scotland during the reign 
of Elizabeth ; the former was executed. Possibly 
some one of the readers of “ N. & Q.” may be able 
to give me information on both these points ; if so, 
I shall be obliged. Jonn H. Caarman, M.A. 

Woodgreen, Witney, Oxfordshire. 


AvTHors AND Quotations WaNTED.— 

“ Ars artium omnium conservatrix.”” By whom was 
this phrase first used ? Jyo. 8. 

lowa City. 

“ Ait Sempronius, negat Titius.” 
‘« For you never will meet 
With a tune half so sweet 
As that played by the feet 
Of your own hobby-horse.” 
*« The dearest, noblest, loveliest 
Are always first to go.”’ : 
W. T. M. 

Shinfield Grove. 

‘¢ Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore 
thee.” 

The above was said to have been written on the death 
of the Rev. George Walker, the defender of London- 
derry. H. Forpe. 

Tenby. 
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“ Nimis remediis irritantur delicta.” 
Probably Tacitus? J. E. Barry. 
*€ And those who remained fought and drank as of yore, 
But the land of their hearts’ hope they never saw 
more,”’ &c. 
“T saw the double-featured statue stand 
Of Memnon or of Janus, half with night 
Veiled,” &c. 
ALFRED JEWELL. 


Replies. 


MISSING ANCIENT HINDU ROYAL GRANT. 
(5" S. vi. 187.) 

The Gahirwdr Rajas of Fort* Kuntit, originally 
Karna Tirath, on the Ganges, fifty miles south- 
west from Bendres, claim descent from Karna,t 
the son of Stiraj, Rahtér of Kanouj, by Prithat 
or Kiinti, the adopted daughter of Kuntbhdja of 
Kotwal, or another village near Gualior mentioned 
by Wilford. He was the elder half brother of the 
five famous Pdndava princes, Yudhisthira, Bhima 
Séna, Arjuna, styled Dhanan-jdya, Nakula, and 
Saha Déva ; and the date of the missing grant, if 
it can be recovered, I should say is not at all likely 
to be at variance with the solar§ eclipse of the 
Gauja Agrahdr grant, Sunday, April 7, 1521, made 
at Harihara by his great grandnephew, Janamé- 
jaya, on the occasion of the burning of the Sarpa 
captives, of which a translation by T. H. Cole- 
brooke, Esq., is published in the ninth vol., Asiatic 
Researches, 1810. The grant was no doubt secreted 
in the well where it was found by Raja Chait Singh, 
during the insurrection at Bendres in 1781, when 
he made his escape from the supposed pursuit of 
Narren Hastings,|| and let himself down the steep 
bank of the river by means of a rope made of tur- 
bans tied together. Chait Singh and Ausiin Singh, 
his successor, are both described as being Bhimi- 
har Brahmans, the former being of the Sarwari, 
and the latter of the Gautama Gote. The class 
appellation Bhuinhdr, originally Bhimi-har, mean- 
ing lands lost or forfeited, is applied to them on 
account of certain estates bestowed upon them by 





* Map of North-West Provinces according to the Ayin 
Akbari ta 4.D. 1596 ; Supplemental Glossary, by the late 
Sir Henry Elliot, edited by John Beames, Bengal Civil 
Service ; Gladwin’s Akbery, vol. ii. p. 27, Tukseem Jumma. 

+ Kshatra Prakdsr, being a History of the Béndelas, 
translated by Major Pogson; Wilson's Mackenzie Collec- 
tion, vol. ii. p. 111, Kavi Priya, by Késava Das. 

¥ French Translation of the Mistecan Pirdaa, by 
M. A. Langlois, vol. i. pp. 460 and 493. 

§ Charts = Solar Eclipse, April 6-7, 1521, by tha 
Rev. G. B. Gibbons, B.A., and Sir G. B. Airy, K.C.B., 
Astronomer Royal ; British Museum. 

|| Memoirs of Warren Hastings, by the Rev. G. R. 
Gleig, M.A., vol. ii. p. 411. 

"| Hindu Tribes and Castes, by the Rev. M. A. Sher- 
ring, M.A. ; Elliot's Glossary ; Aqwdém ul Hind, Tribes of 
India, in Urdi, by Kishér Lal. 





the great Brahman conqueror Parasu* Ram, which 
he afterwards resumed on finding that they were 
unable to manage them, and that their incapacity 
led to disturbances. 

According to popular Hindu accounts current in 
Bengal, Parasu Ram, so called from the Pharsa, or 
axe which he used in battle, having a narrow blade, 
lived in the Mohasthdnt Nagar in the Dinajpur 
district. He, it is said, was conquered and put to 
death by a still mightier personage, the Mahum- 
madan saint Shah Hazrat Auliya, apparently the 
one of this name buried at Rasula-dbdd,t a.n. 
800 (a.D. 1475), perhaps the same as Makdiim 
Shah, of whose shrine at Mihim,§ near Bombay, an 
account is given by Emma Roberts in her Journey 
through France and Egypt, who says that the tomb 
does not appear to be of any great antiquity, but 
that the people, not the best chronologists in the 
world, fancy it to be of very ancient date. 

The missing grant by Karna would be valuable 
in throwing light upon Hindu history about the 
time of the Reformation in Europe, and I wish 
much that I could assist W. E. in any way in 
effecting its recovery. When associated with an 
old and valued friend, Lieutenant, now Colonel, F. 
Maisey, inarchzological inquiries in Bundelakhand, 
upwards of twenty years ago, I made repeated 
applications for information to different authorities 
at Bendres about it, but entirely failed in finding 
out how it had been disposed of: if I recollect 
rightly, the college authorities sent me a grant by 
Jaya Chandra, Rahtér of Kanouj, which, of course, 
did not give the required information. I lent my 
copy of the ninth vol. of Asiatic Researches some 
years ago to a friend, by whom it has unfortunately 
been mislaid, and I am unable now to refer to it. 
Sir Edward Colebrooke was with Warren Hastings 
as Persian interpreter during the insurrection at 
Bendres in 1781. Has search ever been made for 
the missing grant among the papers of either ? 

R. R. W. Ettis. 


Starcross, near Exeter. 





Warer ciosets (5 §, vi. 248.)—I think that 
I must claim on behalf of my ancestor, Sir John 
Harington, of Kelston, near Bath, the merit, if 
such it be, of having introduced into a private 
residence the convenience referred to by your corre- 
spondent. In “An Account of Sir John Haring- 
ton,” by Mr. Park, prefixed to his edition of the 
Nuge Antique, or the Harington Papers, is the 
following :— 

“ Another literary production, which is now very scarce, 
made its appearance in 1596, and is entitled A New Dis- 





* Maurice's Ancient History of Hiadiistan, vol. ii. 
91 


4 + Buchanan's Eastern India, edited by Montgomery 
Martin, vol. ii. p. 609. 

I History of Gujarat, translated by Bird, p- 211. 

§ Asiatic Journal, N.S., vol. xxxiii. p. 175, 1840. 
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course of a Stale Subject, called the ‘ Metamorphosis of | of a patent, bearing date 1799, relating to an im- 


Ajax,’ otherwise a jakes. It was occasioned, as Mr. 
Harington reported, by the author’s having invented a 
kind of water-closet for his house at Kelston. In this 
little work we find extensive reading and infinite humour, 
combined with the satiric grossness of Swift ; but several 
of the persons alluded to, and intended to be satirized, 
are unknown to us at this time.” 


Mr. Park adds in a note, quoting Mr. Steevens, 


in his edition of Shakspeare, that “a licence was | 


refused for printing this book, and the author was 
forbid the Court (though the Queen was his god- 
mother) for writing it. Notwithstanding these 
inhibitions, the tract was actually thrice printed 
in the course of one year, and two of the editions 
bear the name of the publisher” (Nuge Antique, 
Preface, vol. i. p. 11). A copy of Sir John’s work 
is before me, and, though I cannot venture to 
quote the “ wit and pleasantry ” contained therein, 
I may extract the following as bearing on the im- 
mediate subject before us :— 

“Though TI called myself an admiral, by metaphor, for 
the water works, yet I assure you this devise of mine 
requires not a sea of water, but a cesterne, not a whole 
Thames full, but half a tunne full, to keep all sweete and 
savorie ; for I will undertake, from the peasant’s cottage 
to the Prince's Pallace, twice so much quantity of water 
as is spent or drunk in the house, will serve the turn. 
And the devise is so little cumbersome, as it is rather a 
pleasure than a pain, a matter so slight that it will seeme 
at the first incredible, so sure that you shall find it at all 
times infallible. For it doth avoid at once all the annoy- 
ances that can be imagined, the sight, the savour, and 
the cold, which last, to weak bodies, is oft more hurtful 
than both the other, where the houses stand over brooks, 
or vaults, daily cleansed with water. And not to hold 
you in too long suspense, the devise is thys: You shall 
make a false bottom to that privy that you are annoyed 
with, either of lead or stone, the which bottom shall have 
a sluce of brass, to let out all the filth, which, if it be 
close plastered all about it, and renced with water, as oft 
as occasion serves, but specially at noon and night, will 
keep your privy as sweete as your parlour, and perhaps 
sweeter to, if Quale and Quando be not kept out. But 
my servant Thomas (whose pencil can perform more in 
this matter than my penne) will set down the form of 
this by itself in the end hereof, that you may impart it 
to such friends of yours as you shall think worthy of it, 
though you put them not to so great penance as to read 
this whole discourse.” 

Well, his servant Thomas, or some one else, has 
favoured us with a sketch, the character of which 
may be imagined, but cannot be given or described 
in the pages of “N. & Q.” E. C. Harryeron. 

The Close, Exeter. 


I have been informed and believe, but can give 
no authority for the opinion, that water-closets 
were invented some time late in the last century. 
I have personal knowledge of several large and 
well-finished houses built about the middle of the 
last century, to which the water-closets are evi- 
dently additions that have been made after the 
houses have been finished. The sixth Report of 
the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, Appen- 
dix ii. p. 148, contains mention of a specification 





provement in these machines. The entry is as 
follows :— 

“Thomas Binns, of Great Barlow Street, in the parish 
of Saint Mary le Bone, Middlesex, water-closet maker : 
Specification of an invention of a machine or apparatus 
answering the several purposes of a portable water-closet, 
&c., which together are comprised in one third of the 
space or room occupied by portable water-closets now in 
use, and which from its lightness and size is particularly 
calculated for travelling, or for camps and ships.” 


It is evident that at this time water-closets were 
sufficiently common for the making thereof to be a 
recognized trade. A. G Vu Fe 


There was once a newspaper paragraph in a cen- 
tury-old scrapbook I have, which showed that 
these things, though probably not in common 
use, were known at a time which I should sup- 
pose was about 120 years ago. I have always 
heard that we owe them, and our consequent 
visitations of typhoid, to Joseph Bramah. If 
he could have foreseen the results of his very 
delectable invention, I think he would have left us 
to “ pluck roses,” as Pope, Swift, &c., call it. 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


AppIsox AND STEELE (5™ §. vi. 249.)—Perhaps 
the subjoined cuttings from the Western Mail of 
the 5th Sept. last with respect to Steele may be 
deemed worthy of a corner in “ N. & Q.” :— 

“The annual report of the general and parochial 
charities connected with the parish of St. Peter [Car- 
marthen] for the past year . . . . The report opens with 
an address from the vicar, the Rev. Latimer M. Jones, 
B.D., and the announcement that a memorial tablet is to 
be placed over the burial-place of Sir Richard Steele, 
the essayist It will gratify not merely a parish 
but the literary world to know that Mr. Davis has deter- 
mined to erect a brass mural tablet in memory and in 
honour of Sir Richard Steele. It bears the following 
inscription :— 

Sir Ricwarp Stree, Kxieut, 
Author, Essayist, 
First Chief Promoter of the Periodical Press of 
England. 
Born in Dublin, March 12, 1671. 

Buried in this church and below this tablet. 

Extract from the Register of Burials, 1729 :— 
‘Sep. 4, Sr Richard Steel.’ 
(Certified) Latiwen M. Jones, Vicar. 
This monument was erected at the suggestion and ex- 

pense of Valentine Davis, Esq., August, 1876. 
Tee Hitherto no tablet or stone has murked the 
resting-place of the distinguished author who was interred 
in the church. Sir Richard Steele, althouzh little public 
notice has been taken of the fact, was intimately associ- 
ated with Carmarthen end the neighbourhood. His 
second wife was a daughter of Mr. Jonathan Scurlock, 
of Llangunnor, and Sir Richard lived at a place known 
as Tygwyn, White House. It was not, however, there 
that he died. His death occurred on the lst September, 
1729, in a house he occupied in King Street, Carmarthen, 
upon the site of which now stands the public assembly 
rooms. After his death a monument was placed to his 
memory in Llangunnor church, by a gentleman named 
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William Williams, who was the author of a work which 
attained some popularity, entitled Primitive History. 
The inscription is so striking in its character and so 
peculiar in its nature, that it is well worth reproducing 
It runs as follows :— 

‘This stone was erected at the instance of William 
Williams, of Ivy Tower, owner of Penddaylwn Vawr, in 
Liangunnor, part of the estate there once belonging to 
the deservedly celebrated Sir Richard Steele, Knight, 
chief author of the essays named “ Tatlers,” “ Guar- 
dians,”’ and “‘ Spectators.” And he wrote “ The Christian 
Hero,” “‘The Englishman,” and “ The Crisis,” ‘‘ The 
Conscious Lover,” and other fine plays. He represented 
several places in Parliament. Was a stanch and able 
patriot. Finally, an incomparable writer on morality 
and Christianity. Hence the ensuing lines in a poem 
called “The Head of the Rock” 

Behold Langunnor leering o'er the vale, 

Portrays a scene to adorn romantic tale, 

But more than all the beauties of its site, 

Its former owner gives the mind delight. 

Is there a heart that can't affection feel 

For lands so rich as once to boast a Steele ? 

Who, warm for freedom, and with virtue fraught, 
His country dearly loved and greatly taught, 
Whose morals pure, the purest still conveys, 

T’ instruct his Britain to the last of days.’” 


> 


R. & —. 


GAMBADOES (5 §,. vi. 


189.)—On referring to 
Johnson’s Dictionary 


edit., 1756), I find 


Svo. 
\ 


“gambados” defined as “spatterdashes,” and 
Dennis cited as authority. *‘ Spatterdashes ’ 
Johnson defines as “coverings for the legs by 


which the wet is kept off,” and derives from spatter 
and dash. According to the great lexicographer, 
therefore, “ gambados” would seem equivalent to 
** gaiters,” or perhaps rather to “ leggings,” neither 
of which words is given in this edition of John- 
son. Richardson (2nd ed., 1844) gives “ gaiter” 
(noting, however, that “the word is of no great 
antiquity in England ”), “‘ gambado,” and “ spatter- 
dash” ; “legging” he does not notice. Richard- 
son classes together gambauld, gambauding, gam- 
badoes, and gambol, and refers to “ Fr. gambader, 
~iller ; It. syambettare, which Men. derives from It. 
gamba; Fr. jambe; Low L. campa, a leg, and this 
from Gr. xaprry, a joint. Est tibi gambe capri is 
rendered by Fuller, Gamb’d like a goat (Corn- 
wall).” 


o 


In Smart’s Walker (3rd ed., 1849) I find 
“legging,” “ gaiter,” “gambado,” and “ spatter- 
dash.” “ Gambadoes,” says Walker, “ are spatter- 


dashes attached to the stirrups, a kind of boot,” 
which seems somewhat to agree with P. P.’s notion 
of the meaning of the word. Spatterdashes he 
defines as “coverings for the legs to keep them 
clear of mud, gaiters.” Mippie TempPiar. 


In Bullokar’s English Expositor, 1663, they are 
thus described :—“ A thing made of leather to set 
the foot in, hanging in the place of a stirrup in 
riding.” Johnson, in 1755, considered it identical 
with “spatterdash,” but this was probably not quite 
correct, as it would appear that the gambado had 








a sole, whilst the spatterdash had none. Phillips’s 
New World of Words, 1706, gives :— Spatter- 
dashes or spatter-splashes, a sort of light boots, 
without soles.” The earliest reference to the use 
of the word which Johnson and Bailey give is in 
1707 by Dennis (see his Letters, Familiar, Moral, 
and Critical, 1721, vol. i. p- 130), “ The old petti- 
fogger ambles to her in his gambadoes once a 
week.” Blount, Glossographia, 1674, describes the 
gambado as “a kind of leather instrument affixed 
to the saddle, in the place of stirrups, wherein we 
put our legs when we ride, to preserve them from 
dirt and cold.’ Epwarp So.ty. 

I think they went ou 
when the “ Antigrop 
f two kinds, th 


were OI 
without stirrup irons. 


t of fashion about 1834-6, 
” superseded them. They 
older variety being used 
It resembled half of a 
clumsy jack boot, divided vertically, and had 
sometimes spurs screwed into the leather ; a stupid 
arrangement, as the horse was liable to be pricked 
by them when being led about. The second kind 
was a leather shield of oblong form, and used with 
stirrup irons. I have ridden with both, when a 
boy, on muddy days in London 
‘ W. J. Beryaarp § 
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MWELL Famity (5 §. vi. 229.)—The last 
descendant of the Protector was also an 
Oliver Cromwell, and he published a work, which 
ran to three editions, called Memoirs of Oliver 
Cromwell and of his Sons Richard and Henry, 
with Original Letters and other Family Papers, 
1820. This book would yield not only some direct 
information, but would furnish hints from which 
more might be found. Mrs. T. A. Russell, of 


| Cheshunt, was his daughter. 


Richard Cromwell, the son of the Protector, had 
two children, who survived him ; Henry Cromwell, 
the fourth son of Oliver, had five sons and two 


daughters, who all but one survived him : conse- 
quently they might ramify very widely. Noble’s 


Memoirs would contain something to the purpose. 

There was a Samuel Cromwell who wrote a trea- 
tise on Tumours in Geneva, published in 1682 at 
Leyden; whether he was of the family or not I do 
not know. 

Thomas Cromwell published a book entitled 
Oliver Cromwell and his Times, Lon., 1821. It 
s common enough, and may be got for about 
3s. 6d. or 5s. This would prove useful to J. G. C., 
because it devotes nineteen pages of the appendix 
to Oliver’s descendants, closing with a genealogical 
tree, at 1821, with the death of Oliver Cromwell, 
the last male descendant of the Protector, but 
saying that Mrs. T. A. Russell, of Cheshunt, his 
daughter, has a numerous family. I believe that 
none of these Russells are now resident in Hert- 
fordshire, but probably if a letter were addressed 


| to the Rev. W. Kirby, Vicar of Cheshunt, he would 
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indicate members of the family who would give 
further information. C, A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 

“ MuNERARI,” NOT “ NUMERARI,” IN THE “TE 
Devm” (4% §. xii. 84, 155, 194, 258, 336.)—See 
the edition of the Te Deum by Dr. J. H. Todd in 
Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, i. (from 
an Irish MS. of the tenth century or earlier). Dr. 
Todd’s opinion on such a point is so weighty that 
I quote his words (pp. 276, 277) :— 

“The common text, as given in the Roman Breviary, 
and translated in our English Prayer Book, is ‘ 2terna 
fac cum sanctis tuis in gloria numerari,’ ‘ Make them to 
be xwmbered with thy saints in glory everlasting.’ But 
the Antiph. Benchor.and every copy of the Te Deum which 
I have seen, in any MS. older than the sixteenth cen- 
tury, have ‘ Eterna fac cum sanctis tuis gloria muxerari’ 
footnote: Very many MSS. insert tx before gloria], 
which the old English versions published by Mr. Mas- 
kell render, ‘Make hem to be rewardid with thi seyntis : 
in blisse, with everlasting glorie’ [Monum. Rit., vol. ii. 
p. 14], or ‘ Make hem to be rewarded with thi seyntes 
in endeles blisse’ [/d., p. 230, 282] ; and every one ac- 
quainted with the black-letter writing of the fifteenth 
century will at once see how easily munerari may be 
mistaken for nwmerart. That the former is the true 
reading can scarcely, I think, admit of a doubt.” 

He quotes Daniel, who traces nuwmerari no 
higher than the Italian breviaries of the end of 
the fifteenth century. A note on p. 278 (I think 
by the late Archd. Hardwick) adds another au- 
thority from the beginning of the eleventh century 
at latest: “It is worth noticing that the Cam- 
bridge MS., Ff 1 13, p. 525, . . . contains also 
a copy of the Te Dewm, and that the reading 
which it furnishes is »unerari.” 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Tuomas Gripps (5 §, vi. 88, 154, 237.)—I am 
obliged for the particulars which Mr. H. H. Gress 
has supplied of his namesake, “ Thomas Gibbes, 
Gentleman”; but I think he is not the man in- 
quired for. The latter was a minister, and pro- 
bably published a sermon. His name, however, 
is not found in Watt, Lowndes, or Allibone. Ant. 
& Wood (Athen., ii. 420, ed. Bliss) refers to “ one 
Gibs” as the opponent of Richard Carpenter in 
the matter of baptism, already referred to (p. 88, 
antei). This Gibs may be the preacher who at- 
tempted to get into the favour of the tenants of 
the Savoy in 1642 (see my forthcoming Sermons 
of Fuller, vol. i. p. cexcii). The annexed note may 
refer to the same man. On Nov. 7, 1644, the 
House of Commons ordered — 

“That Mr. Sallwey [M.P. either for Worcestershire 
or for Appleby : both were King's Judges] do desire Mr. 
Gibbs to preach before the Commons, at St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, the next public Fast Day [27th Nov.]; 
Mr. Langley |qy. the Schoolmaster of St. Paul’s School], 
formerly desired, being, upon extraordinary Occasion, 
— of Town.”—Commons’ Journals, vol. iii. p. 689, 





It is, however, noticeable that for preaching the 
sermon a Mr. Gibson receives the usual formal 
thanks of the House (Ibid., p. 707a), a mistake due 
perhaps to the modern transcriber of the records. 
Joun E. Barney. 


“A NEW TERROR TO DEATH” (5 §. vi. 126, 
195, 236.)—I was paying a visit to Lord Lynd- 
hurst when a gentleman called, who had just then 
edited some memoirs, in a note to which he had 
given a version of the anecdote above alluded to. 
Lord Lyndhurst immediately said this note was 
incorrect, and he stated to the following effect :— 

The late King of Hanover paid a visit to Eng- 
land, and, being for a short time the guest of Sir 
Charles Wetherell, was entertained at dinner by 
the Benchers of the Inner Temple. It had been 
agreed that on this occasion no allusion should be 
made to politics. After dinner Sir Charles Wethe- 
rell made a speech, in which he kept clear of poli- 
tics ; but seeing Lord Campbell present, he launched 
out into a vicleat attack upon Lord Campbell’s 
Lives of the Chancellors, in the course of which he 
declared that for all Lord Campbell’s contemporaries 
he had added another sting to death, in the fear 


> 


of having him for a biographer. F. B. 


PRECEDENCE OF ENGLISH AMBASSADORS AND 
Mivisters (5™ §. vi. 109, 155.)—As this is a 
question appertaining to the “law of nations,” I 
venture to supplement your correspondents’ replies 
by two quotations from authorities, for I think it 
is more in accordance with the object of “ N. & Q.” 
to verify all opinions by reference to authorities :— 


(1.) “The honour of Precedency amongst Christian 
Kings is often disputed by their Ambassadors and Com- 
missioners representative at General Councils, Diets, 
publick Treaties, and other Honourable Assemblies at 
coronations, &c., which by the best information I can 
get is thus stated ; As to England, next to the Imperial 
Ministers, the French take place, as being the largest 
realm in Christendom, and most Noble, since Charles le 
Mayne, their King, obtained the Imperial Diadem ; the 
second place in the Western Empire was indisputably 
the right of our English kings, as enjoyed for hundreds 
of years, till Spain, grown rich and proud by the addi- 
tion of the Indies, claimed the priority, yet could not 
gain till their Charles the Fifth was elected Emperor ; 
but after his resignation the Controversie renewed upon 
the treaty of Peace between Queen Elizabeth and Phillip 
the Third, King of Spain, at Boloign in France, Anno 
1600. Our Ambassadors were Sir Henry Nevil, John 
Harbert and Thomas Edmonds, Esquires; and for 
Spain, Balthazer de Coniga, Ferdinando Carillo, Jo. 
Ricardett, and Lewis Varreyken. The English challenged 
precedency as due to them before the Emperor Charles 
his time, as doth appear by Volatteram in the time of 
our Henry the Seventh, when the like difference being 
in question, ‘twas joyntly referred to the Pope, who 
adjudged to England the most Honourable place: But 
the Spaniards refusing to stand to that old Award, or to 
admit of an equality, the Treaty of Peace. broke up; 
neither hath any certain Resolution been hitherto taken 
in the matter, as ever I heard of.”—Guillim’s Displey 


of Heraldry, part ii. p. 23, temp. Charles IT. 
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This gives the history of the question to the 
reign of Charles IT. 

(2.) “ By the Convention of Vienna of 19th March, 
1815, diplomatic agents rank among themselves in each 
class according to the priority in date of the official 
intimation of their arrival at a particular Court, reserving 
the precedence granted to the Papal Nuncio in Catholic 
States.”"—Martens’ Précis, vol. ii. p. 99, note. 

“To avoid unseemly disputes about precedence among 
nations, the principle of alternation has been frequently 
adopted. At the Congress of Vienna all treaties and 
public acts were signed in the alphabetical order which 
the French language assigns to the different nations.”— 
Lord Mackenzie's Roman Law, fourth edition, p. 73. 

The different classes alluded to are (1) Am- 
bassadors, (2) Envoys and Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary, (3) Resident Ministers, (4) Chargés 
d’Affaires. G. Lavrence Gomume, F.R.Hist.S. 


See Pepys’s Diary, vol. i. p. 307:— 

“To Mr. Bland’s, the Merchant, by invitation; where 
I found all the officers of the Customs, very fine grave 
gentlemen, and I am very glad to know them; viz., Sir 
Job Harvy, Sir John Wolstenholme, Sir John Jacob, Sir 
Nicholas Crisp, Sir John Harrison, and Sir John Shaw: 
very good company. And among other discourse, some 
was of Sir Jerom Bowes, Embassador from Queene 
Elizabeth to the Emperor of Russia ; who, because some 
of the noblemen there would go upstairs to the Emperor 
before him, he would not go up till the Emperor had 
ordered those two men to be dragged downstairs, with 
their heads knocking upon every stair till they were 
killed,” &c. 

F. B. 


K. H. B. will find, in D’Israeli’s Curiosities of 
Literature, art. “The Diary of a Master of the 
Ceremonies,” some very curious observations 
touching the reception and precedence, the treat- 
ment and audience, the punctilios and contests of 
foreign ambassadors in the reigns of James I, 
Charles I., and Charles IT. Frepk. Rvce. 


“PLAYING THE BEAR” AS A WORCESTERSHIRE 
Expression : THE Bearcrort Famity (5 §. y. 
485 ; vi. 36.)\—As a Worcestershire man I must 
demur to the statement of W. M. M. as to “playing 
the bear,” as if confined to the peasantry of Worces- 
tershire, and also to his explanation of Bearcroft. 
The expression “playing the bear,” as applied to 
wanton, or indeed any, mischief, whether done 
by man, animals, or the elements, is commonly 
used, if not over all England, certainly all over 
the midland and western counties, and even by 
tradesmen in the metropolis itself. If some stupid 
thing has been done, causing injury, I have often 
heard the expression, “ He has played the bear with 
it.” It is assuredly a very far-fetched explanation 
to suppose that “in primeval times a bear escaped 
from a croft”; nor do I believe that the Beau- 
champs, Earls of Warwick, originated this re- 
markable’ phraseology, or exhibited brutal conduct 
more than other earls, except in their armorial 
bearings. It is not shown that even in Wor- 





cestershire this was a proverbial expression as 
far back as Norman times, or one might have 
imagined it to have arisen from the conduct of 
surly Urso, the first Norman sheriff of Worcester- 
shire, who really “ played the bear ” with the pro- 
perty of the Church, and was threatened with 
“God’s curse” by Bishop Wulstan if he did not 
restore what he had seized. But if a conjecture 
may be hazarded on the subject, I should rather 
believe that the simile arose from some dancing 
bear in comparatively modern times having escaped 
from its Italian keeper, frightened people, and 
done more or less mischief before it was got into 
safe keeping. This, indeed, has often occurred, and 
would keep the idea of the bear well in the minds 
of those who had witnessed his proceedings. No 
doubt, however, the connexion of a bear with 
brutish conduct or wanton mischief may be found 
in the literature of all nations where the bear is 
known. 

As to the name of Bearcroft, I believe that bruin 
is not responsible for it either in primeval or 
medizeval times. It is simply bare-croft, that is, a 
piece of ground bare of vegetation, of which no 
doubt there was a considerable quantity in early 
times, and bare crofts could be pointed out even 
now. Thus we have in Worcestershire the Bar- 
land or Bare-land pear, a variety originally found 
growing on bare or waste land. 

Just opening Baker's Northamptonshire Words 
and Phrases, I see it there stated that market 
gardeners say, “ A wet Saturday plays the bear 
with us,” that is, spoils and injures their goods. It 
is doubtless a general phrase. 

Epwis Legs, F.L.S. 

Worcester. 


Unster Irisn (5" §, vi. 146.) —The Ulstermen, 
I think, are not so far out as S. T. P. supposes 
about the Irish equivalent of John. It cannot be 
Eoghan (an old native name probably signifying 
“ well born ”), but is, in modern Irish at least, a 
word very near it in sound—Eén, genitive Edin 
(pronounced “ owen”). It would be easy to pro- 
duce any number of examples to show this, but I 
will give three, and will not go to such books as 
O’Donnell’s Testament, where Edn is used to trans- 
late “John,” but use instances drawn from the 
living Irish speech of the people. 1. The copies 
of the beginning of the Gospel of St. John, which 
are sometimes hung by mothers round the necks 
of their children, are always known by the name 
Leabhar Eéin (lit. the “ Book of John”). 2. The 
24th June is Féil Evin (“ John’s Feast,” the nati- 
vity of St. John the Baptist). 3. In Ireland, as 
in almost every other European country, the older 
country people have a formula employed to avert 
the dangers once universally believed to attend 
sneezing. In the county of Limerick when a child 
sneezed the mother cried Dia leat (Deus tecum !). 
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If the sneeze was repeated, the words were Dia’s 
Muire leat (Deus et Maria tecum !). But if there 
was athird sneeze—the most dangerous—the words 
were Dia’s Edn Baistidhe leat (Deus et Toannes 
Baptista tecum !), 

It is correct that “ John in the South is called” 
colloquially “Shawn” (Sein) ; but this is a mere 
adaptation of “ John,” the English word, as Séamus 
(pr. shamus) isthe Irish w ay of expressing “ James,” * 
S. T. P. will find some remarks on these changes, 
on the forms which words of Latin origin (¢.4., 
sagart) assume in Irish, and on the testimony thus 
offered to the old pronunciation of Latin, in Fraser’s 
Magazine for August, 1872. 

Davip FirzGERA.p. 

Hammersmith. 


To strange=to wonder. A lock or a lash=a 
lot—great quantity. To manner land=to till ; 
probably from manure. In Yorkshire, manure is 
called tillage. a. T. P. 


British SusTERRANEAN Dwetuines (5 §, 
vi. 207.) —Virgil, in this passage, is not “ speaking 
of the Britons of his own time,” or any other. 
And it is marvellous, when he himself has so dis- 
tinctly marked the locality, that any reader should 
so strangely mistake it. Let any one compare lines 
349-351 with 381, 382, and he will see at once that 
they refer to the northern part of Scythia, or the 
country lying to the north of the Euxine. 

Pomponius Mela, in his account of the Sar- 
matians, sometimes confounded with the Scythians, 
describes their manner of living in almost the 
words of Virgil, from whom perhaps he may have 
borrowed. He says :— 

“Ob sxva hyemis admodum assidum, demers'’s in 
humum sedibus, specus aut suffossa habitant.”—Lib. ii 


cap. 1 - 
Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Stone rrom CarTHAGE IN STEPNEY OLD 
Cuvrcn (5™ §. vi. 208.)—This stone, reputed to 
have been brought from Carthage, still occupies 
the same position on the north wall in the western 
porch. The inscription — slightly from the 
transcript given by Ma. Nasu. It reads thus :— 

** Of Carthage wall 1 was a stone, 
Oh mortals, read with pity. 
Time consumes all, it spareth none, 
Man, mountain, town, nor city. 
Therefore, oh mortals, now bethink 
You, where unto you must, 
Since now such stately buildings 
Lie buried in the dust. 
Tuomas Hvuenes. 1663.” 
PERRATT. 


Sce Leigh’s Picture of London, ed. 1822, p. 198. 
35. M. Dracn. 


[F. A. Epwarps and several other kind correspondents 
are thanked for similar communications. 


* So the W elsh turn “ John” into Sion (shon). 





Lorp Srannore A Lay Bisnor (5 §. vi. 22¢ 
279.)—The tablet at Depedale has certainly been 
given a wrong date. For 1875 substitute 1855, 
also for “bishop” substitute “abbot,” and the 
errors are corrected. L. L. 


Woopsastwick Cuurcnu, Norroik (5" §, vi. 
229.)—SS. Fabian and Sebastian are associated 
together in the Roman and Sarum Missal and Bre- 
viary on January 20, and also in the Litany of the 
Saints. The Calendar of the Anglican Church, 
published by Parker in 1851, after mentioning St. 
Fabian under Jan. 20, says :— 

St. Sebastian is also commemorated in the Roman 
Calendar on this day, and the only church in England 
retaining the name of St. Fabian is Woodbastwick, Nor- 
folk, which is dedicated in the joint names of SS. Fabian 
and Sebastian, who have no connexion with each other 
beyond being honoured on the same day.” 

C. J. E. 


St. Fabian and St. Sebastian were commemorated 
on the same day, January 20. In the Roman, 
Old English, Sarum, Scottish, French, and Spanish 
Calendars, the notice is :—“ Jan. 20. SS. Fabian 
and Sebastian, MM.” (F. C. Husenbeth’s Emblems 
of Saints, p. 290, Lond., 1860). The former 
suffered in the Decian persecution, the latter in 
the persecution under Diocletian (Baronius’s 
Martyrolog.). Ep. MarsHALt, 


There would probably be a difficulty in assigning 
the reason for the dedication of this church to SS. 
Fabian and Sebastian, though none in accounting 
for their being associated. In the Western 
Church these two saints were commemorated on 
Jan. 20. In the Calendar of the Book of Common 
Prayer the name of only one saint, Fabian, has 
been retained, following the general rule in such 
cases—e.g., Feb. 7, the name of St. Perpetua is 
retained, that of St. Felicitas rejected (see also 
Oct. 1, Nov. 11). In the Eastern Church separate 
days are assigned to these saints, St. Fabian being 
commemorated on August 5, St. Sebastian and his 
companions on Dee. 19. Jounson Bal.y. 

Pallion Vicarage. 


Epear ALLAN Por’s “ Raven” (5™ §. vi. 108.) 
—‘ Lewis Gidley,” the translator of Poe’s poem into 
Latin, is an English clergyman, now chaplain to, 
and residing at, St. Nicholas’s Hospital in Salis- 
bury. The translation appeared as a pamphlet en- 
titled— 

** Poema, Anglicé, The Raven; Latine, Corvus. Exeter, 
High Street, William Clifford, 1363” ; 
and again in 1866 in a Fasciculus of Latin poems 
by Lodovicus Gidley and others, published by 
Parker, of Oxford and London. 
A. B. Mipp.etoy. 
The Close, Salisbury. 


Tue Last Apsot or Bury St. Epmunps (5" 5 
vi. 128) was John Reve, or Reeve, better known az 
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John de Melford, from the place of his birth. He 
was buried in St. Mary’s Church, as the following 
extract from the parish register shows :— 

1540, Apryll. John Noell, otherwyse Reve, late 
Abbott of Bury; seco’de day.” 

Weever, in his Funeral) Monuments, gives the 
Latin epitaph which was placed over his grave, 
but by mistake quotes the name as Kemis instead 
of Revis, or Reves. Probably your correspondent 
D. K. T. has been misled by Weever. 

E. M. D. 


Martin Mapan’s “Turtyratuora” (4" 5. xii. 
500.)—See W. Cowper’s Works, ed. Benham, xxx, 
xxxii, xliii-xlv, 330-335 ; Tyerman’s Wesley (first 
ed.), ii. 283-285, 448, 605 ; Edw. Barnaby Greene’s 
Whispers for the Ear of the Author of Thelyph- 
thora in Favour of Reason and Religion, aspersed 
throughout that Work, 1781, 8vo. A Dutch ver- 
sion of Thelyphthora appeared at Amsterdam in 
1782, 8vo. 

Sreruen Gorre (2" §, ix. 246; 4S. xii. 408, 
—See Cosin’s Works, iv. 464; MS. Baker, xxxv. 
106 ; Lord George Dighy’s Cabinet and Dr. Goff’s 
Negotiations, ... taken at the Battle of Sherborne in 
Yorkshire, October 15, 1646; Laud’s Works, vi. 
349, 529; letter to Goffe from Ludoy. de Dieu 
in Epistole celeberrimorum virorum . . . ex scrinits 
Jant Brantii, Amst., 1715, 8vo. ; Grotii Epistole, 
883b; G. J. Vossii Epistole, 250a, 259b (ad fin.), 
26Va, 273a, 274b, 2BEb, 2BVa, 20a, 416b (ad 
fin.) ; Clarorum Virorum ad Vossium Epistole, 
125b, 134a, 160a. He is probably the Coffe of 
Sussex Archeol. Coll., xi. See, too, D. Y. 
Legenda Lignea, 1653, p. 150. 

H. Price, rue Port (4" §. xii. 369, 455.) —His 
poems written from 1717 to 1746, autograph MS. 
in 4to., with dedication to Mrs. Trenchard, sold in 
Mr. W. H. Black’s sale (at Sotheby’s, July 31, 
1873), lot 1574. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


23. 


Booxs on Caricature (5 §. vi. 181.)—There 
is an excellent illustrated article on caricature by 
Mr. Richard Grant White in one of the earlier 
numbers of Harper's Magazine, and within two 
years the same publication has contained a series 
of copiously illustrated articles by Mr. James 
Parton, much of the matter in which was derived 
from Wright and Champfleury. 

J. Branper Matruews. 

New York. 


“Cram” (5S, vi. 246.)—A normal “ clammer” 
in North Devon is a wooden bridge across a stream 
with steps, ladder fashion, on either side. It is 
thus raised sufficiently above the winter floods. 
Such a bridge is obviously a “clammer” or 
“climber,” as distinguished from one with a gra- 
dual ascent from either bank, since to use it you 
must climb or clamber up one side and down the 


other. Examples are common on the Barle and 
Exe, near Withypool and Dulverton. 
GeorGE TUGWELL, 
Southcliffe, Ilfracombe. 


Heatu on Cuetsea Common (5™§., vi. 212.)— 
J. R. S. C. says:—‘*We know [heath] grew 
plentifully on Chelsea Common.” May I ask on 
what authority he bases his assertion, as the plant 
is not thus localized in the Flora of Middlesex ? 

JAMES Britten. 


Tue Otp Votume or Poems (5™ §. vi. 249) 
inquired about is probably the one of which I 
possess a presentation copy, with some of the 
author's corrections in pen and ink, entitled 

**Sympathy, and other Poems, including Landscapes 
in Verse, and Cottage Pictures, Revised, Corrected, and 
Enlarged. By Mr. Pratt. With Engravings by Cardon, 
after Drawings by Loutherbourg and Barker. London: 





Printed for Richard Phillips, 6, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, kc., 1807.” 

Bound up with this volume are twenty-four 
| separate pages entitled— 

“The Contrast: including Comparative Views of 
Britain, Spain, and France at the present moment. 
In Two Parts, addressed to an English Nobleman. By 
8. J. Pratt, Esq., Author of ‘Gleanings in England,’ &c. 
London: Printed for C. Cradock & W. Joy (successors 
to T. Ostell), Ave Maria Lane, Paternoster Row. 1808.” 

The nobleman here referred to was the fifth 
Earl of Shaftesbury, whose return “from deten- 
tion in France afforded the author an opportunity 
of contrasting the state of that country with our 
happy island, as well as of displaying in the most 
amiable colours the character of that gentleman,” 
&e. (Monthly Review, October, 1808, “ Critiques”). 

The author, Mr. Pratt, was, as I have been told, 
an occasional visitor at the house of a farmer in 
this neighbourhood, where some of his poetical 
descriptions of rural scenes were inspired. 

= as 

Cranborne. 


ard S 
oO” Ds 





Breviograpuy or “ Puncw anp Jupy” 
| ii. 387, 476.)—I have in my possession— 
| “The Wonderful Drama | of | Punch and Judy | and 
| their | Little Dog Toby | As Performed to | Overflowing 
| Balconies at the Corner of the Street. | Corrected and 
| revised | from the original manuscript in the possession 
| of the King of the Cannibal Islands, | By Permission of 
His Majesty’s Librarian, | with notes and references, | 
By Papernose Woodensconce, Esq. | With Illustrations 
by ‘The Owl.’” London, Ingram & Co., 1854, square 
12mo. 

This publication is not to be found in Bohn’s 
‘1861) revision of Lowndes. “ The Owl’s” illus- 
trations are admirably humorous. Who was he! 
The book is excellently calculated to be childhood’s 
delight. Mippie Tempcar. 


“THe CHOUGH AND crow,” &c. (5@ S. vi. 167, 
258.)—I am not enough versed in French poetry 
| to know whether Janez is right in his conjecture 
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as to the origin of the words of Bishop’s glee. But 
he is surely most unfortunate in the two passages 
which he quotes as “inaccurate.” He can know 
but little of the habits of the owl, if he imagines 
that this bird never sits on a tree after the other 
birds are gone toroost. “Bower” signifies properly 
any enclosed place, and is used commonly by the 
poets, from Chaucer downwards, to denote “a 
private apartment,” more especially a bed-chamber. 
F, Norcate. 





Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


JABEZ has, apparently, been misled by the mis- 
takes of the composer of the music to this well- 
known ballad by Joanna Baillie. True it is that 
the words, as he quotes them, are those given with 
the setting by Bishop, but in the original verses 
I find, instead of “infant charity,” “ helpless in- 
fancy,” and instead of “ murky way,” “ miry way,” 
making, as your correspondent will see, a great 
difference in the meaning. “ Our opening day ” is, 
if I be not mistaken, an expression to be found in 
songs much older than those of Miss Baillie’s era. 
How the discrepancies have crept into the two 
versions remains to be explained. o. & de 


The third act of Joanna Baillie’s tragedy of 
Offa opens with this glee, which is introduced into 
the operatic play called Guy Mannering; or, th 
Gipsy'’s Warning, music by Sir Henry Bishop, I 
believe. Huon A. Kennepy. 


Spiittinc THE Parer or VALUABLE Books 
ano MSS. (5" 8. iv. 366.)—As much mystery has 
been associated with this simple process, I en- 
close you two examples showing that ordinarily 
practised by skilled bookbdinders. 

The leaf to be split is first securely pasted be- 
tween two somewhat larger pieces of linen, and, 
when thoroughly dried, they are pulled apart. 
Given a moderate amount of practice and skill, it 
will be found that the two printed or outer sur- 
faces of the leaf will continue to adhere to the 
inner surfaces of the linen, and the leaf will split 
evenly into two sheets, each representing half the 
thickness of the original. When thus split, the 
subsequent processes consist in soaking the split 
paper off from the linen, washing, sizing if neces- 
sary, and remounting. RicHarp Birpsatt. 

Northampton. 





“Reauities” (5 §. vi. 68)—According to 
Men of the Time, « ighth edition (1872 . Mrs. Eliza 
Linton (then Miss Lynn) published the story with 
this name in 1851. In her recent works this lady 
styles herself “ E. Lynn Linton.” ; 
F, A. Epwarps. 


“ CaAROLOIADES ” (5*® S, yi. 129.)—The author of 
this poem was the Honourable Edward Howard, 
fifth son of Thomas, first Earl of Berkshire, and | 
brother-in-law of John Dryden. He wrote bad 


plays, and still worse poetry, which was ridiculed 
by Lord Dorset in a short satire, “in which,” says 
Lord Macaulay, “thought and wit are packed as 
close as in the finest passages of Hudibras.” 
Caroloiades does not appear to have met with a 
ready sale in 1689, for in 1695 the remaining stock 
was reissued with the addition of an “ Epistle 
Dedicatory” to the Princess Anne, signed by the 
author, and with a new title-page, “Caroloiades 
Redivivus ; or, the War and Revolutions in the 
Time of K. Charles the First. An Heroick 
Poem. By a Person of Honour.” Copies of both 
issues are in the library of the British Museum. 
R. E. Graves. 


“A | True Retation | or A | DeEvinisa 
Arrempr | ro Fire tHe Town or | Barnet,” &e. 
5t §. vi. 169.)—A copy of the above is in the 
Library of the Corporation of London, Political 
Tracts, 1655-1706, No. 20, G. PERRATT. 


Rusupearines (5" §, vi. 144, 186.)—I ought 
to explain that my information as to the dates of 
certain rushbearings was given on the authority of 
a kinsman of mine, a Lancashire man and not 
unacquainted with the Rochdale country. He 
undertook to procure the dates for me, and after 


| making inquiries, he sent me the statement of 


them which I submitted to “N. & Q.” Such a 
correction as this may seem trivial, but it is impor- 
tant that every statement made in “N. & Q.” 
should be as accurate as the sender can make it. 
One thing my note has done: it has brought 
me the grievous news that rushbearing, even at 
Rochdale, is extinct, lost amid the beer and skittles 
of a modern holiday. A. J. M. 


“ Rawprne” (5 §. vi. 6, 115, 275) is in common 
use in East and West Cornwall, also in Somerset- 
shire; thus ramping mad=ravingmad. [have heard 
it used in West Cornwall by a person who com- 
plained of children “ ramping (i.e. running) up and 
down stairs.” In North’s Plutarch (circa 1612), 
recently edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, “ ramped 

jumped,” is given. A person ramping mad is 
one who jumps or throws himself about. 

W. Noy. 

Samvet RowWLANDS ANTICIPATED BY LUTHER 
5% §. i, 245, 313; v. 490.)—The story of the china- 
breaking by “an eccentric Scotch nobleman,” re- 
ferred to by S. A., is told in Willis’s Current Notes, 
a most interesting series of bibliographical, anti- 
quarian, and biographical matter connected with 
the three kingdoms. So far as I recollect, it is told 
in Willis that “the eccentric” nobleman was the 
Hon. Wm. Maule, afterwards Baron Panmure 
(father of the Hon. Fox Maule, who succeeded to the 
title and estates, and who afterwards, on the death 
of his cousin, the celebrated Marquis of Dalhousie, 
became Earl of Dalhousie), «nd “the old woman ” 
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who was retailing her earthenware was the mother 
of no less a man than the late Mr. Joseph Hume, 
M.P. The affair occurred at Montrose, Mr. Hume’s 
birthplace. But I write from memory, and am 
unable to give the date of Willis’s Current Notes 
in which the story is told. It occurs to me that it 
was there given upon the authority of one who 
witnessed “ the scene,” and under some such title 
as “ Joseph Hume.” A. J. B. 


Dr. Hartwecr (5™ §. v. 488 ; vi. 77.)—Mr. 
EGGLESTONE gives no reason for thinking that the 
Rev. Wm. Hartwell was of the Irish family, and 
as there was formerly an ancient family of the 
name in Northamptonshire it is unlikely. But 
probably the Irish family branched from that, 
whose pedigree may be seen in Bridges’s Nor- 
thamptonshire, terminating with a Sir Robert, son 
of Jasper Hartwell, temp. Elizabeth. Now, a 
Jasper Hartwell appears in the English Commons’ 
Journals in 1642 as recommendel to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland for a commission in Ireland ; 
but he cannot haVe been a direct ancestor of the 
baronets, though he may have been collaterally 
related. Sir Bernard Burke begins the pedigree 
with Captain Humphry Hartwell, who had a 
grant under the Act of Settlement in 1666. But 
there was an older, viz., Lieutenant Humphry 
Hartwell, after whose death an inquisition was 
taken in 1664 for the King’s County, as may be 
seen in the printed list of inquisitiones post mortem 
published by the Record Commissioners in their 
report (1819), p. 445. The baronets’ arms are not 
exactly such as your correspondent states. They are 
disfigured by the addition of a lion, probably in 
consequence of the first baronet not showing 
descent by legal proof from the Northamptonshire 


family. A. Z. 


“ FaccioLati ET Forcetiis1 Lexicon” (5" §. 
vi. 107, 214.)—I have for many years consulted 
Bailey’s edition, and found it most satisfactory. It 
gives all the examples of the Italian original, and 
some additional ones. It has also a copious 
“ Auctarium ” by the English editor, besides other 
important matter. The small, clear type, and the 
great thickness of the two quarto volumes, account 
for its containing more than the three Italian 
folios, A new edition, printed in Italy a few 
years ago, was shipped for London, and wholly 
lost at sea. But an excellent scholar, who had 
examined it, assured me that it was very inferior 
to the first edition, having been greatly mutilated 
in the editing. - a> we 


Cory oF Queen Euizapetn (5" §, v, 228, 394; 
vi. 176.)—The gold fragment inquired for by Mr. 
MARSHALL is now in the Medal Room of the British 
Museum, and is exactly like Ruding’s engraving, 
Supplement, Pt. ii. Pl. 3, No. 7; but, after a careful 
examination of the original piece, I certainly think 





that it is a modern forgery. The maker seems to 
have cut a piece out of the centre of a genuine 
sovereign of Elizabeth. Leaving the reverse un- 
ieotel on the obverse he has elaborately “ tooled 
up” the face and crown of the queen, altering the 
features to the representation of a very old woman. 
This side of the coin looks very suspicious ; the 
design is in higher relief than usual, the crown is 
different in pattern from that on the other sove- 
reigns, and the smooth portions have too brilliant 
an appearance, as if chased and burnished by 
hand. Henry W. Henrrey. 


Cow Forx-Lore (5" §. v. 349 ; vi. 109, 138,)— 
There was a man called Butler, at Ballagadoon, 
who one day came on a Luprachin busy making 
shoes, and singing a sweet, enchanted sort of a song 
in Irish. Butler seized hold of the treasure-dwarf, 
and carried him home with him. He asked him 
to stay and help him, and the Luprachan said he 
would dig half an acre of stubble land for him 
every day, if he gave him the milk of the black cow 
(Bainne na Bé Duibhe). Butler did so; and the 
little fellow kept his promise, working hard for his 
master. They suy that Butler had been at low 
water before, but that now the luck returned to 
him. He bought another cow beside Blackie, this 
time a red one. The dwarf after this said he would 
make shoes enough for all the house, if they gave 
him the milk of the red cow (Bainne na Bo Deirge). 
Aguin the farmer complied, and the Luprachdn 
made brogues enough to last them nearly all their 
days. At last he got uneasy, and begged the man 
of the house to let him go; and as the latter was 
thankful to him forall the work he had done for 
them, he one day let him depart, and never saw 
him after. Davip FirzGEFRALp. 

Hammersmith. 


Jounsoy’s “ Dictionary” (5™ 8S. v. 188, 355 ; 
vi. 157.)—Dr. Johnson did take the hint of the 
Attorney-General. The offensive words com- 
plained of as a libel upon the Excise, and upon 
which « legal opinion was taken Nov. 29, 1755, 
were at once withdrawn from the next edition of 
the Dictionary, iu 2 vols., 8vo., 1756. The mean- 
ing of “ Excise” there stood, “a hateful tax levied 
upon commodities, and adjudged not by the com- 
mon judges of property (Marvel).” It may be 
observed that, in giving the meaning to his words, 
the Doctor gets quit of a certain amount of respon- 
sibility, as he invariably gives his authority. As 
the objectionable “libel” is found in the quarto 
of 1806, it must have been reinserted from the first 
edition. As the Excise laws had the sanction of 
Parliament, the definition could not have been the 
correct one in his day. J. 

Barbourne, Worcester. 


Wentworth, Eart or Strarrorp (5 S. v. 
468, 523 ; vi. 98, 179.)—H. P. has answered my 
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queries about Lady Strafford, and Mr. J. Henry 
has kindly offered to lend me a rare account of the 
trial, imprisonment, and death of Strafford. I now, 
therefore, desire much some new information upon 
the life of this statesman, particularly between the 
year 1614 and the year 1639. Christopher Wandes- 
forde is always spoken of as having been the 
schoolfellow of Wentworth. This was not at 
Cambridge, for they belonged to different colleges. 
I conjecture that they were schoolfellows at Well 
School, in Yorkshire, where C. Wandesforde was 
educated. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me 
if my conjecture is right, or give me any informa- 
tion about this school in Wandesforde’s time ? 
FRANCESCA. 


“ GrasvILLE Appey” (5 §, vi. 188.)—When 
a boy of about the same age as your correspondent 
I read this tale. I never saw it in the Lady’s 
Magazine, but in three volumes, which I dis- 
covered stored away in a box, with other old books, 
in an aunt’s lumber-room in the country. The 
principal incident, I remember, was the mysterious 
disappearance of one of the personages of the story 
while he was exploring at night the half-ruined 
abbey which gave the book its title. About 
twenty years ago, I accidentally lighted upon a 
second copy, in a circulating library here that is 
now clused. On getting the volumes home (whether 
they were two or three I am not quite sure), I soon 
found that the tale was even worse trash than I 
had feared it would turn out to be. But I fear I 
returned it somewhat precipitately, for the in- 
fluence of very early associations leads me now and 
then to regret that I did not buy the book, dis- 
appointing as it proved on a second reading. I 
think it by no means impossible that your corre- 
spondent might obtain a copy by advertising for 
it in one of the literary papers. G. H. W. 

Bath. 

It was published by G. G. & J. Robinson, 
Paternoster Row, in the year 1797. Awoy. is 
welcome to the loan of my copy on his forwarding 
name and address. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, N. 


Scorcu Herepirary Orrices (5 §, vi. 149, 
257.)—The following are from Camden (Bishop 
Gibson’s edition, 1722 

“ Sheriff of Selkirk or Ettrick Forest, Murray of Fala- 
hill ; Sheriff of Twedale or Peblis, Baron Hay of Ves- 
ter ; Keeper of Linlithgow Palace, Bailiff of the King’s 
Bailifry, Constable of Blackness Castle, Earl of Linlith- 
gow; Bailiff of Kirkliston, Sheriff of co. Linlithgow, 
Baron Abercorn; Steward of Annandale, Maxwell of 
Annandale , Bailiff of Carrict, Earl of Cassilis: Bailiff of 
Kyle, Cambel of Louden; Sheriff of Lauerick, Duke 
of Hamilton ; Sheriff of Fife, Earl of Rothes; Governor 
of Stirling Castle, Earl of Mar; Chamberlain of Scot- 
land, Earl of Wigton; Steward of Menteith, Earl of 
Murray ; Steward of Lorn, Duke of Argyle; Bailiff of 





of Nairn, Cambell of Lorn; Sheriff of Inverness, Duke 
of Gordon.” 


None of these are mentioned in Debrett, and the 
greater part of them must have become extinct 
with the titles of their possessors. 

HIRONDELLE. 


Miscelanecus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 
Macmillan's Magazine, October, No. 204. 

Cutna seems to be a favourite theme this month. 
Fraser has an article on “ The Chinese in the Straits of 
Malacca,” and Macmillan another on ‘‘ English Influence 
in China.” The latter is further entitled “An Addi- 
tional Chapter to Greater Britain,” and is by the author 
of the last-named work, Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., 
Member for Chelsea. This is a very important article, 
and from it we take the following extracts as most suit- 
able to the columns of “ N. & Q.”: 

“ The history of dollars would be a very curious one. 
The Chinese look doubtfully upon all that do not bear 
the name of some well-known Chinese firm stamped upon 
them, as we write names across the back of a bank-note, 
except they are of one kind: Mexican pillar dollars, the 
two pillars of which are described in their Chinese name, 
‘ Twopiecey-canneltick’ dollars, that is, two candlestick 
dollars. A note in the history of dollars that I propose 
would have to record the fact that our expeditionary 
force to Abyssinia had to be supplied with Maria Theresa 
dollars, of which none were to be obtained in the market, 
these being the only coins received by the natives of that 
country. The Austrian Government had to be applied 
to by the British Government, and the coins had to be 
specially struck for us at the Vienna mint.” 

“« English influence in Canton is seen in one way, as to 
which there may be some difference of opinion. Our 
excellent and able Consul, Sir Brooke Robertson, has for 
many years been in the habit of drilling a battery of 
Tartar artillery and a brigade of Tartar infantry, be- 
longing to the Chinese Government, to serve as his guard; 
but it is doubtful whether the Imperial Government has 
not taken advantage of his kindness, and of the services 
of his clever sergeant-major, to pass through Canton a 
large number of troops who have received European 
training in this way. The Tartar troops at Canton are 
armed with Sniders; they are splendid men, and as solid 
as our Guards. It is to be hoped that English troops may 
not have to face them in any future war. Should such 
a war at any time unfortunately take place, I believe that 
it would be necessary that we should take China under 
our care, so far as her army and customs are concerned. 
Instead of taking Pekin, and levying a war contribution 
upon China, it would be wiser to hold the ports, to collect 
the Customs by English officers, and to continue to sup- 
port the throne of China, by whatever dynasty it might 
be occupied, as the only symbol of order by which it 
would be possible to prevent anarchy and protect trade. 
I have used the words ‘whatever dynasty might occupy 
the throne,’ because the secret societies which are spread- 
ing throughout the Chinese Empire are believed to intend 
to set a native dynasty upon the Tartar throne. The 
wearing of pigtails by the Chinese is, as is well known, 
an emblem of their subjection to the Tartar dynasty, and 
the cutting off of pigtails, which is spreading through 
the Empire like a mysterious epidemic, is supposed by 
many to be the work of the White Lily Society, and to 
indicate the coming of a revolution. The policy of China 
would, however, I believe, be much the same were a 


Braidalbin, Earl of Braidalbin; Sheriff of Forfar, Baron | native sovereign to be crowned at Pekin in place of a 
Grey ; Sheriff of Murray, Dunbar of Westfield ; Sheriff | Tartar emperor.” 
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The above samples will doubtless induce readers to 


seek the fuller measure. 


Dr. Rrwpavit.—One of the oldest and, as far as health 
would permit, one of the most constant of the corre- 
spondents of “ N. & Q.,” Dr. F. Rimsavtt, is now to be 
numbered with those who, in the significant words of the 
old Saga, “ have gone out of the story.” He wasas learned 
as he was willing to put his learning at the service of all 
who needed his help; and to a general knowledge of 
all things interesting to minds like his, he added 
perfect knowledge of music, its history, and of every 
matter in any way connected with it. A most pleasant 
way, too, Dr. Riwpavu rt had of telling a story, 
or by writing; few had a pleasanter. He was one of 
those who have died in harness, but he was as a wounded 
soldier, stricken early in the battle of life, stout of heart 
to join at intervals in the struggle, and | long a dying. His 
memory will be a precious possession to all who lov ed him. 


vive voce 


Sroney-Bowks anp THe CoUNTESS OF STRATIIMORE. 
—Andrew Robinson Stoney was an Irish adventurer, 
who made his first appearance in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
about the year 1763, as ensign of the 30th Regiment. 
Marrying an heiress of the name of Newton, he treated 
her abominably till she died. On the death of the Earl 
of Strathmore in 1776, Stoney laid siege to the Dowager 
Countess. Lady Strathmore, though a person of some 
literary taste, was weak and frivolous in the extreme 
Letters relating to her conduct immediately subsequent 
to the death of her husband were published in the Morn- 
ing Post, then edited by the Rev. Henry Bate, after- 
wards Sir Henry Bate Dudley. These communications, 
some of which were supposed to have been written by 
Stoney himself, so annoyed the Countess that she is said 
to have declared she would give her hand to the man who 
would challenge and fight the editor. Stoney thereupon 
challenged Bate, and a duel took place at the Adelphi 
Tavern on the 13th of January, 
wounded in the encounter. Four days after the duel, 
and nine months after the death of the Earl of Strath 
more, the Countess and the adventurer were married. 
Within a month after his marriage, Stoney (who had now 
taken the name of Bowes, and was not the lady’s cousin 
offered himself as a candidate for the representation of 
Newcastle. Stoney-Bowes’s subsequent career is one of 
unparalleled infamy. He squat de = his wife’s pro 
perty ; he seduced his wife's maids; he ill used and even 
attempted to murder the poor creature herself. Owing 
to some more than usually violent conduct on the part 
of Bowes, the Countess’s friends at last interposed on her 
behalf. The result of this intervention was that the 
adventurer was sentenced to pay a fine of 300/. to his 


1777. 


Majesty, to be imprisoned in the King’s Bench for three | ! 
years, and at the end of that term to find security for | 


fourteen years, himself in 10,000/. and two sureties of 
5,000/. each. Further, the Countess obtained a sentence 
of divorce from Doctors’ Commons. The remainder of 
Bowes’s life was spent either in prison or within the rules 
ofa prison. Lady Strathmore died on the 20th April, 
1800 ; Bowes, on the 16th of Jaruary, 1810. All this, and 
much more of an extraordinary character, is related by 
a surgeon named Foot, 
to Stoney-Bowes for upwards of thirty 5 
usual opportunities of becoming acquainte: 
facts. W. E. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


years, had un 
1 with the 
ADAMS. 


STaTistics OF THE REVOLUTIONARY TRIBUNAL OF 
Parits.—The IJntermédiaire has published the following 
analysis of the condemnations to death pronounced by 
the above tribunal. The authority rests on the original 
documents, which were examined and arranged by 
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3oth parties were | 


| was educated at Oxford or 


| goose 


who, acting as medical attendant | 


| Business Letters to “ The Publisher 
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M. Prudhomme. The result tends to show that the 

greatest sufferers were not, as generally supposed, the 

uppermost and most enlightened classes :— 

Peasants of Poitou and Brittany, “ brigands de 
la Vendée,” execute 

Workpeople, masons, carpenters, wheelw rights, 
tailors, blacksmiths, Xc. 

Small proprietors, annuitants, &c. 

Labourers, ploughmen, Kc. 

Priests, members of rel‘gious orders 

Soldiers 

Women, girls, serving- maids, dressmakers 

Nobles, emigrés . ‘ 

Barristers, attorneys, notaries, ke. 

Manufacturers, merchants, sh: aie n 

Men -servants, cooks, v alets 

Innkeepe rs, publicans, wine-dealers 

Physicians, surgeons 

: Sailors 

Teachers 

Literary men 

Actors 
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| Rag-pickers 


Potices to Correspontents. 
Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 


| as a guarantee of good faith. 


A apy asks for prompt reply to the following :— 
“ What constitutes an heiress with the right toa shield 
of pretence! She must not have brothers; but must she 
be the daughter of an eldest son, or is landed property 
necessary 7 

A. 8. asks if any Warwickshire correspondent can in- 
form him whether George, Lord Greville, who sat as 
member for Warwick from about 1768 to 1773, when he 
succeeded his father as Earl of Brooke and of Warwick, 
Cambridge, or, if at home, 
what was the name of his tutor? 

J. W. J.—“ Cagg Magg ” in Lincolnshire = tough old 
With s me ‘variati m in the spelling, the word is 
applied to inferior meat, and is not con- 
Nottinghare butchers. 


Stewart Bop 


a popular one 
fined to the 
REGINALD 
Bridgenor 
writes :—“ ‘J. H. 


x (* All on one side, 
lection,” 5 S. v. 407, 455; 5 8. vi. 176} 
Browne’ given by H. W. should be 
Isaac Hawkins Browne, of Bad ger Hall, Shropshire.” 

* Fresca Hymnotocy.”’—See the hymns of Madame 
de la Roche Guion, translated by Cowper ; very suitable 
r the } 
IGxotvs —Th 
gules on a 


INGTON 


purj ose. 
. Patrick 
saltire is 


is a cross sal tire, 
diagonal 


» Cross of St 


rgent. A cross 


cross. 
Ww: T 
e,” of Zs i great speech 
trag sedy, The 
G. 8. B. should refer to Mr. Palmer's Perlustration of 
Great Yarmouth. 
Janez.—He is a brother of Lord Chief Justice Cole- 
ridge. 


» call him, for he conquered 
in Dr. Young's 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be a ldressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements ant? 
”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


come- 
and 








